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SACRAMENTAL THOUGHTS. 
THE MANGER—THE SUPPER—THE CROss, 


It was the Sabbath of the New Year. The regular services 
of the Sanctuary had been performed; and now the band of 
believers were gathered around the table of the Lord. A 
number made profession of their faith—part of them receiving 
the waters of Baptism-—and were now to join in the Holy 
Communion for the first time. A large portion of the con- 
eregation—not members of the Church—remained during the 
rite. A deep silence and solemnity pervaded the whole as- 
sembly. 

The pastor reminded them of the deep interest of the oc- 
casion. He spoke to the new communicants of the solemn 
ineaning which this New-Year’s Sabbath must have in their 
eyes. Ile then spoke of the warning, which the season ut- 
tered, as compared with the voice, that came from the sacra- 
mental table. The beginning year, he said, tells of the flight 
of time, and the perishableness of all earthly joys. The sa- 
cred elements speak of that, which cannot die: they are the 
solemn symbol of the life, that is eternal. The years, as they 
ro!l, sing the requiem of all human hopes: and mournful in- 
deed their sound must be to those, who do not hear the voice 
of him, who takes from time and death the power to harm— 
the voice speaking from the Holy Emblems with magic spell 
to the believers heart—1I am the Resurrection and the Life ; 
whoso liveth and believeth on me shall never die :’—the voice, 
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which joins in with the sad dirge of departing years, and con. 
verts its very sadness into sweetest melody: 


“ Hark! hark ! it seems to say 
Turn from such joys away 

To those, which ne’er decay 
Though life is ending.” 


Above and around us hung the festive garlands, with which 
we had but lately adorned our church in honor of our Lord’s 
nativity. While partaking the emblems of the body broken 
and the blood shed for our sakes, we could not but look with 
the deepest emotion on the joyous memorials of the birth of 
him, whose last supper and death we were now commemora- 
ting. The Holy Child appeared before us, as in the lowly 
manger: and the wonderful contrast struck the mind with 
overwhelming pathos: the contrast between the three scenes 
—the Manger, the Supper, the Cross. 


[.—THE MANGER. 


Here lay the world’s Savior, the Son of God, yet a feeble 
infant, a child of mortality, and doomed to share the lot of 
all mortals. 


— For thou wert born of woman! thou didst come, 
Oh holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array : 
And not by thunders strewed 
Was thy tempestuous road ; 
Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 
But thee, a soft and naked child, 
Thy mother undefiled 
In the rude manger laid to rest, 
From off her virgin breast. 


The earth and ocean were not hushed to hear 

Bright harmony from every starry sphere ; 

Nor at thy presence brake the voice of song 
From all the cherub choirs 


And seraph’s burning lyres, 
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Poured through the hosts of heaven the charmed clouds along 
One angel troop, the strain began 
Of all the race of man 

By simple shepherds heard alone 
“That soft Hosanna’s .tone.” 


As we gaze in vision of the spirit on the innocent, pangless 
Child in his lowly cradle, shall we not pray that his life may 
be ever thus-—ever placid and happy. Shall we not ask of God, 
that so guileless an heart may always be ignorant of the 
world’s evils, that infant brow may never be furrowed with 
life’s cares, and those angel lips be never opened in answer to 
any language, but that of love—that tender hand may know 
no touch more rude, than that of the Holy Mother's affection. 
Shall we not pray, that the Heavenly Babe may soon breathe 
forth his pure spirit, or else, if his life must be prolonged, shall 
it not be our prayer that he may be saved from all pain and 
never be “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief?” 

No! Ourprayer should not be such. The voice of God 
has spoken by the Prophets—the fulness of time has come— 
the child is God’s Messiah—he must go forth to battle with 
the powers of darkness and gain the great victory over sin. 
He must leave the Eden of Infant Joy—he must leave the 
arms of maternal Jove-—-he must see wickedness, his virtue 
must be tried by strong temptation, his love by sore unkind- 
ness, his faith by sad conflicts with evil and at last by death. 
Shall we mourn, that such is to be his lot? 


I1—THE SUPPER. 


The lowly babe of the manger has grown and waxed strong 
in the spirit, and gone forth to the work of his mission. He 
has spoken the word given him to speak, and done the work 
given him to do. The temple and the synagogue, the throng- 
ed street and the humble cottage have been the theatre of his 
labors: the cold mountain and dark forest have been the scenes 
of his watchings and prayers. 

The heart, so happy in infancy, and so ignorant of evil, has 
known the world’s wickedness, and been sorely grieved by 
the knowledge. The brow, so bright and placid, now bears 
the furrows of life’s cares, and the pensive shadows of man’s 
unkindness—-The lips that once spoke only in reply to accents 
of love, have often been called to utter words of stern rebuke 
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and solemn exhertation, and more than once to sigh and groan 
at the obduracy of mankind. The head, that once reposed 
upon a mother’s bosom, has felt the storm’s rude blast and 
often found no shelter, where it might rest. 

}ut as we contrast the Master, the man of sorrows at the 
Last Supper with the infant in the Manger, shall we mourn at 
the contrast? Shall we wonder, that it should have been al. 
lowed by Divine Providence thus to be? 

No! We will rather rejoice. The Master has known the 
world’s evils, and yet is as unstained as in unconscious in- 
fancy. He has indeed been banished from the Eden of child- 
ish ignorance and careless joy. But he has found a brighter 
Eden in manhoed’s purity and manhood?’s faith. The heart, 
that has so learned the world’s iniquities and the might of the 
powers of darkness and death, is blessed with a faith, more 
deep and joyous, than the spontaneous faith of childhood. No 
longer trusting in an earthly parent and mortal life, it has fixed 
its hopes upon the Heavenly Father and the Eternal world. 
The brow, furrowed by life’s cares, and shaded by sad remem- 
brances of unkindness, is yet calm with heavenfy peace and 
shining with a light, not of the earth. The eyes, that have 
looked on so much wrong and misery, are now glowing with 
affection far stronger, then the look of infant love. The hand, 
that in the midst of unkindness has never been put forth in 
anger, is now breaking the bread of life to the band of fol- 
lowers. Those holy lips, more blessed, than in quiet infancy, 
are now speaking the words of Heavenly truth and Heavenly 
love—those words, that have been the joy of the Church 
throughout the world. No! At the the Supper of the Lord, 
we will not mourn, as we gaze on these festive garlands, 
that celebrate his birth and infant innocence and joy. We 
will rather exclaim with him—*Now is the Son of man glori- 
fied and God is glorified in him.” 

tejoice! for the Son of man has known the world, its temp- 
tations, trials, sins: and he has overcome the world. He sits 
at the Supper of his love, the only Sinless One, that ever 
walked the earth. With the full experiences of humanity, he 
has the innocence of infancy, and a virtue and faith and love, 
such as infancy can never know. Let us then rejoice to con- 
template the Savior at the institution of this Holy Sacrament. 
Let us love these emblems of the scene even more, than the 
glad garlands of his nativity. 


I11.—THE CROSS. 


But as we think of the mournful cross shall we not repine, 
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and wish, that this bitter cup might have passed away from 
him? While we join in the sacred supper, shall we not la- 
ment, that this feast of love was but the prelude to his death. 
As we turn to the vision of the tearless infant, shall we not 
nif ler at his impending doom, and pray that his feet may 
be kept away from mournful Gethsemane and Calvary ? 

No! We shall utter no such prayer. We will glory in 
the Cross—glory in our crucified redeemer. 

Full mournfully indeed does the vision of childhood’s placid 
hour contras t with that scene of agony.—That brow torn by 
thorns and reeking with blood—those spotless hands, so lately 
bresking the bread of life and ever put forth to relieve dis- 
tress, pow nailed to the fatal Cross, as if still outstretched 
to plead for man -= those lips, ever speaking words of love, 
true even in death to their office, commending his mother to 
his beloved disciple’s care, and his murderers to ) God's forgive- 
ness—the head, that once rested upon that mother’s bosom, 
and now bowed down in death—in death radiant with faith 
and love, and commending to God the fleeting spirit. 

Oh no! “We will not mourn in anguish inconsolable even 
at the Cross. Jt is finished. The great work is finished. 
Love triumphs over hate, faith is stronger than death. Sin 
is vanquished, Heaven is won. The powers of darkness have 
done their utmost, and are overcome. Death is become the 
gate to Heaven. By faith in the Cross of Christ, henceforth 
and forevermore, sin and death are conquered. Henceforth 
and forever, the believer may find even in the Gethsemane 
of sorrow a ministering angel, and by the Calvary of mortal 
agony may be led toa Heavenly Crown. Truly it is finish- 
ed. Thoughts of holier joy should fill the soul in contempla- 
ting the Cross of triumphant faith, then the cradle of untried 
innocence or the supper of happy love. Here with solemn 
feeling and humble faith let us glory in that triumphant death, 
whose emblems we now partake. The memory of the Cross 
will give deeper gladness to these Christmas “garlands and 
deeper meaning te this sacramental hour. s. 0. 
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RELIGIOUS SONNETS.—by Jones very. 


THE RIVER. 


Oh swell my bosom deeper with thy love, 

That I some river’s widening mouth may be ; 
And ever on for many a mile above 

May flow the floods that enter from thy sea ; 
And may they not retreat as tides of earth, 

Save but to show from Thee that they have flown , 
Soon may my spirit find that better birth, 

Where the retiring wave is never known ; 

But Thou dost flow through every channel wide, 
With all a Father’s love in every soul ; 

A stream that knows no ebb, a swelling tide 
‘That rolls forever on and finds no goal, 

Till in the hearts of all shall opened be 

The Ocean depths of thine Eternity. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


I saw the city, ‘twas not built by hands, 

And nought impure can ever enter in, 

*T was built by those who keep the Lord’s commands, 
And in his blood have washed away their sin ; 
Thrice happy those who see the pearly gate 

Before their earthly vision distant rise ; 

And keep the path though narrow still and strait 
Through many a thorny hedge their journey lies; 
Behold within the mansion of thy rest! 


Prepared by him who in it went before, 

Behold the peace that makes the spirit blest ! 

‘By him who loved thee kept for thee in store ; 
Press on, the crown he won shall soon be thine, 
And thou amid the just a star in heaven shall shine. 
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THE CROSS. 


[ must go on, till in my tearful line 

Walks the full spirit’s love as I on earth ; 

Till I can all Thou giv’st again resign, 

And he be formed in me who gave me birth ; 

Wilt Thou within me bruise the serpent’s heel, 
That I through Christ the victory may win; 

Then shall the peace the blessed in him must feel, 
Within my bosom here on earth begin ; 

Help me to grasp through him eternal life, 

That must by conflict here by me be wrought; 

With all his faith still aid me in the strife, 

Till 1 through blood like him the prize have bought ; 
And I shall hang upon the accursed tree, 

Pierced through with many spears that all may see. 


NATURE. 


Nature would speak through her first master man, 
He will not heed her kindly calling voice ; 

He does not call her name as he began, 

For in his Maker he cannot rejoice ; 

Yet still she wo@s him back with many a call, 
That e’en his nature finds it hard to spurn ; 

And would surrender to his asking all 

That now with anxious toil he scarce can earn ; 
She pleads, but pleads in vain ; He will not hear, 
But o’er her holds the rod his passions gave ; 
And thinks she will obey through coward fear, 
And be like him of her own self the slave ; 

But ever fresh she rises ‘neath his rod, 

For she obeys in love her sovereign God. 


YE GAVE ME NO MEAT. 


My brother, I am hungry, give me food ; 
Such as my Father gives me at his board ; 
He has for many years been to thee good, 
Thou canst a morsel then to me afford ; 

I do not ask of thee a grain of that 
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This is not of the wine nor olive fat, 
3ut those who eat of this like thee are dead ; 
I ask the love the Father has for thee, 
That thou shoulds’t give it back to me again ; 
This shall my soul from pangs of hunger free, 
And on my parched spirit fall like rain ; 
‘Then thou wilt prove a brother to my need, 
For in the cross of Christ thou too canst bleed. 


Thou offerest, when I call on thee for bread ; 
: 
: 
: 


DAY UNTO DAY UTTERETH SPEECH. 


I would adorn the day and give it voice, 

That it should sing with praises meet for Thee ; 
: For none but man can bid it 80 rejoice, 

That it shall seem a joyful day to me; 

Break forth ye hearts that frozen winters bind 
In icy chains more strong than close the year! 
Look up! the day, the day, ye suffering blind! 
Ye deaf, its notes of welcome come and hear ! 





Bid it the joy your hearts have long supprest, 
Give back to you in new awakening strains ; 
To rouse the sinful from their guilty rest, 





And break the captive’s more than iron chains ; 
It shall arise with healing in its beams, 
And wake the nations from their lengthened dreams. 


LABOR AND REST. 


Thou needst not rest, the shining spheres are thine, 
That roll perpetual on their silent way ; 

And thou does breathe in me a voice divine, 
That tells more sure of thine Eternal sway ; 
Thine the first starting of the early leaf, 

The gathering green, the changing autumn hue ; 
To ‘Thee the world’s long years are but as brief, 
As the fresh tints the spring will soon renew ; 
Thou needest not man’s little life of years, 
Save that he gather wisdom from them all ; 

That in thy fear he lose all other fears, 
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And in thy calling heed no other call ; 
Then shall he be thy child to know thy care, 
And in thy glorious self the eternal sabbath share. 


THE DISCIPLE. 


‘Thou wilt my hands employ, though others find 
No work for those who praise thy name aright , 
And in their wordly wisdom call them blind, 
Whom Thou hast blest with thine own spirit’s sight ; 
But while they find no work for Thee to do, 
And blindly on themselves alone rely ; 
Thy child must suffer what Thou snfferest too, 
And learn from him Thou sent e’en so to die ; 
Thou art my Father, ‘Thou wilt give me aid 

‘To bear the wrong the spirit suffers here ; 

Thou hast thy help upon the mighty laid, 

In him I trust, nor know to want or fear ; 

jut ever onward walk secure from sin, 

For he has conquered every foe within. 


THE MOUNTAIN. 


Thou shalt the mountain move ; be strong in me, 
And I will pluck it from its rocky base, 

And cast it headlong in the rolling sea, 

And men shall seek but shall not find its place ; 
Be strong ; thou shalt throw down the numerous host, 
That rises now against thee o’er the earth ; 
Against thy Father’s arm they shall not boast, 
In sorrow shall grow dark their day of mirth ; 
Lift up the banner, bid the trumpets sound, 
Gather ye nations on the opposing hill! 

| will your wisest councils now confound, 

And all your ranks with death and slaughter fill ; 
I come for judgment, and for victory now, 

Bow down ye nations! at my footstool bow! 


THE MUSTARD SEED. 


Plant the small seed, the mustard grain within, 
And it shall spread its limbs from shore to shore ; 
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But first it must in smallest root begin, 

And seem to yield too little for thy store ; 

But thou hast sparing sown, it cannot grow 
When thou dost not thy field in order keep ; 
Wilt thou no rain or sun on it bestow, 

And think a plenteous harvest thou shalt reap ? 
Not so the earth rewards the farmer’s toil ; 

Not so the heart will yield its rich increase ; 
Wouldst thou in time partake the wine and oil, 
Wouldst thou within thee find the promised peace, 
Sow daily, sow within the precious seed, 

And thou shalt find rich crops in time of need. 





EDEN. 


Thy service Father! wants not aught beside 
The peace and joy it to thy servant brings ; 

By day in Christ a constant prayer t’abide, 

By night to sleep beneath thy outspread wings ; 
To keep thy ground from thorns and poisonous weeds, 
That Thou might’st sow in me the fruitful word ; 
Is all ‘Thou ask’st, is all thy goodness needs, 
This the command that Adam from Thee heard ; 
Oh may I better serve Thee, Lord! than he, 
And may my garden be forever clean ; 

From noisome weeds, unsightly branches free, 
Within it may thy Presence still be seen ; 

And wilt Thou speak with me forevermore, 

And I forget to sin as I have sinned before. 


THE THORNS. 


I cannot find thy flowers, they have not blown, 
The cruel winter will not let them live ; 

The seed in every heart thy hand has sown, 
Yet none will back to Thee the blossom give ; 


Their roots without the bosom daily grow, 

And every branch blooms inward and unseen ; 

The hidden roots unsightly length they show, 

And hide the limbs that thou has clothed with green ; 
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They will not like the plants that own thy care, 

The heavy laden boughs extend to all ; 

They will not of the flowers Thou giv’st them share, 
But drink the rain that on their bosoms fall, 

And nought return but prickly briar and thorn, 

That from the enclosed heart thy children warn. 


MY MEAT AND DRINK. 


I do not need thy food, but thou dost mine ; 
For this will but the body’s wants repair, 

And soon again for meat like this ‘twill pine, 
And so be fed by thee with daily care ; 

But that which I can give thou needs but eat, 
And thou shalt find it in thyself to be ; 

Forever formed within a living meat, 

On which to feed will make thy spirit free ; 
Thou shalt not hunger more, for freely given 
The bread on which the spirit daily feeds ; 
This is the bread that cometh down from heaven, 
Of which who eats no other food he needs ; 
But this doth grow within him day by day, 
Increasing more the more he takes away. 


FORGIVE MY TRESPASSES. 


Thy trespasses my heart has not forgiven, 

To the full answer that my Lord would ask ; 
The love in him to me so freely given, 

Is for my feeble strength too great a task ; 
Increase oh Father! swell the narrowing tide, 
Till the full stream shall reach from shore to shore , 
[ have not yet each sinful thought denied, 
Heal up for me the freshly bleeding sore , 

Let me not waste the life my Savior gave, 

On the vile lusts that war against the soul ; 
May sin in him forever find its grave, 

And all my being own his just controul ; 

And fixed forever in his perfect law, 

May I more freely from thy fountain draw. 
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THE STAR. 


‘Thou mak’st me poor that I enriched by Thee 
May tell thy love to those who know it not ; 
And rise within thy heavens a star to be, 
When they thine earthly suns have all forgot ; 
Grant that my light may through their darkness shine, 
With increased splendour from the Parent source ; 

A diamond fashioned by the hand divine 

To hold forever on its measured course ; 

But I am dark as yet, but soon the light 

Of thy bright morning star on me shall dawn ; 

Sure herald that the curtain of the night, 

Forever from my orb shall be withdrawn ; 

And its pure beams thy rays shall ever boast, 

Shining accepted mid the starry host, 





THE WATCHMAN, 


[ place thee as a watchman on a tower, 

That thou mayst warn the city of the dead ; 

The day has come, and come the appointed hour, 
When through their streets my heralds feet shall tread ; 
Prepare ye all my supper to attend ! 

I have prepared it tong that you might eat ; 
Come in, and I will treat you as a friend, 

And of the living bread shall be your meat ; 

Oh come, and tarry not ; for your’s shall be 

The honored seats around your Father’s board ; 
And you my son’s, your master’s face shall see, 





And to my love forever be restored ; 
And you my promises to Abr’am given 
Shall find fulfilled to all his seed in heaven. 


THE PRISON. 


The prisou house is full, there is no cell 

But hath its prisoner laden with his chains ; 

And yet they live as though their life was well, 
Nor of its burthening sin the soul complains ; 
‘Thou dost not see where thou has lived so long, 
The place is called the skull where thou dost tread ; 
Why laugh you then, why sing the sportive song, 
As if you lived, and knowest not thou art dead ; 
Yes thou art dead ; the morn breaks o'er thee naw, 
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Where is thy Father, He who gave thee birth ' 
Thou art a severed limb, a barren bough, 

Thou sleepest in deep caverns of the earth ; 
Awake! thou hast a glorious race to run, 


Put on thy strength, thou hast not yet begun. 
THE PROPHET. 


The Prophet speaks, the world attentive stands! 
The voice that stirs the people’s countless host, 
Issues again the Living God’s commands ; 

And who before the King of Kings can boast ' 
At his rebuke behold a thousand flee, 

Their hearts the Lord hath smitten with his fear ; 
Bow to the Christ ye nations! bow the knee ! 
Repent! the kingdom of the son is near ; 

Deep on their souls the mighty accents fall, 

Like lead that pierces through the walls of clay ; 
Pricked to the heart the guilty spirits call 

To know of him the new, the living way ; 

They bow ; for he can loose, and he can bind ; 
And in his path the promised blessing find. 





MYSTERY, REASON, FAITH. 


Mystery—Reason—Faith. These three subjects are close- 
ly connected together. One runs into the other, and the 
understanding of one may help us to understand the other. — 
We propose to remark on each of them, and on their rela- 
tions each to the other. 

Mystery is a name of ignorance. It suggests that, of 
which something may be known, but about which, as yet, we 
know nothing. As we travel on and ascend to the summit of 
the hill, a bank of vapour rises up between us and the prospect. 
Behind it may be a valley with its shining river, ora hill sur- 
mounted by temple or tower or town. Something is there, 
But what, we know not. It isa mystery. his is the scrip- 
ture use of the word. In Matthew 13: 11, for example, we 
read—*Because unto you it is given to know the mysteries 
ol the kingdom of Heaven, but to them it is not given.” These 
mysteries as appears from the connexion, were truths re- 
specting the nature of Christ’s kingdom and the reception of 
his religion, which were as yet unknown. Our Savior says 
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that the multitude were unable to understand them, but his 
disciples were, and he proceeds to disclose them. A mystery 
is a secret—a thing unknown. When it is revealed and dis- 
closed, it ceases to be a secret, a thing unknown—a mystery, 
The mystery is done away—light shines in—the truth ap- 
pears. 

An illustration may aid us in understanding this subject, 
In reading a history containing an account of the first discov. 
erers of this continent, one cannot but feel how great must 
have been the awe and wondering curiosity of those early 
navigators, as one sign after another gave indication that they 
were approaching a new world. Enter the bark of Columbus 
as his prow neared these unknown coasts. Every seaman 
even, is looking over the side of the vessel to speculate on a 
weed, or an unknown plant, or the branch of a tree from no 
European shore, that is drifting by. A bird on weary wing 
seeks the refuge of their vessel and the very air seems to tieir 
watchful senses to carry in its bosom the odors of the land. 

sut what land is it?—and what its character? Is it lined by 
whirlpools and quicksands? Do currents set in, to draw their 
vessel on a coast of rock? Is it a desolate island that for 
ages, in solitude, has reared its cliffs against the eternal roar 
of breakers, or is it a fertile continent? What people, if any, 
shall greet them? Savages rushing down with shouts and 
war clubs, or a civilized race, crowned with cities and useful 
arts, approaching to give the hand to the comers from an un- 
known world? All is unknown; all is mystery. The whole 
West was to them embosomed in Mystery. 

But they approached the shore; they landed; new naviga- 
tors came: travellers explored the * ‘rior, crossed its moun- 
tains, sailed up its rivers, became acquainted with its inhabi- 
tants, and thus, slowly, the mystery was done away. 

These vovagers returned to their own countries. Europe, 
to whom this whole region was invested with mystery, lis- 
tened with awe. And from before her eyes the veil of mys- 
tery was withdrawn and the secrets of half the globe laid 
open. 

Till the sailing of these early navigators, all west of the Eu- 
ropean islands was a mystery; afterwards the mystery was 
disclosed and done away. 

Thus all men stand on the coast, ready to embark on a sea, 
which no one has visited and returned. Its shades hide mys- 
teries which man cannot fathom. No voyager has gone from 
this world to explore them and returned again. But from 
that world, as it were from beyond the going down of the wes: 
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tern sky, God has sent a messenger, even his own Son, to re- 
veal to us so many of its secrets as it is good for us to know. 
He has revealed some of its mysteries, “and being revealed, 
they cease to us to be mysteries. 

The world is full of mysteries. The chamber in which the 
infant opens its eyes, is a universe of mysteries. The father’s 
voice, the mother’s smile, are revealing slowly the mysterious 
world of the affections. The child solves many of these mys- 
teries, but as the circle of knowledge is enlarged it still is al- 
ways ‘bounded by a wall of mystery. The sun that wakens 
it at morning and again at night looks into its window to bid 
it farewell—the tree that shades his house and into whose 
branches the birds come and sing before the dews are dry— 
the cloud with shining edges that moves across ihe sky, calm 
and stately like the chariot ‘of anangel, allare mysteries. Nay; 
to the grown up man there is not a thing which the hand 
touches or on which the eye rests, which is not enveloped in 
mystery. The flower that springs at my foot, who has re- 
vealed the wonderful secret of its organization? Its roots 
shoot down, and leaf and flower rise up and expand into the 
infinite abyss of mystery. We are like emigrants travelling 
through an unknown wilderness. They stop at night by a 
stream of water, they tether their horses and set up their tent 
and builda fire. And as the flames rise up, all within the cir- 
cle of a lew rods around, is distinct and clear in its light. But 
bevond and bounding this, rocks dimly seen and trees with 
vague outline stoop forward to the blaze; and beyond, the 
branches creak, and the waters murmur over their bed, and 
wild and unknown animals how] in the dark realm of night and 
silence. Such is the light of man’s knowledge, and so is it 
bounded by the infinite realm of mystery. 

The world then is full of mysteries. But so far as religion 
is concerned, it has chanced most unhappily that men have 
made articles of faith out of mysteries, made them the most 
important articles, and looked on religion as if its main pur- 
pose were to introc luce mysteries into the world. From 
these things have arisen very much of the idle theology and 
of the miserable disputes that have disgraced C hristendom. 
That which is the most important fact practically in this sub- 
ject is this, viz.—that there are less mysteries in the world 
now than there were before Christianity. Christianity has 
not added to the number of the mysteries but has lessened 
their number. And not only this, those which it has done 
away were those of the most important character toman. | 
would repeat that the number of mysteries in the world now, 
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is notso great as before the coming of Christ; that Nature has 
more mysteries than revelation. 

Before that time, death and a future life were enveloped in 
mystery. Where are the dead? Do they yet live’—and do 
they love? Parents and children, with breaking hearts asked 
these questions: :—but neither priest nor oracle could give an 
answer: the tombs were silent and from the heavens came no 
voice of reply. 

But this mystery no longer exists. Christianity has done 
it away. ‘The dead live and they love. So far as the great 
truth of Future Life is concerned, it is revealed and stands as 

clear before us as the mountain from whose wooded sides the 
mists are rolled away by the rising sun. 

The character of God, before the coming of Christ, was un- 
known. What is the character of this power or of these pow- 
ers above me! It is the most important question that a hn- 
man being can ask, for on it his destiny teems. But all be- 
fore Christ’s time was uncertain. From the ferocious religions 
the North, to the sensual and luxurious religions of the 
South, a thousand answers were given. The wisest sage, 
when he approached this subject, was lost in doubt. 

All was mystery. But Christianity has removed the mys- 
tery that surrounded the character of Deity. It has dis- 
closed that He is a Father. And by the light of his divine 
word, we read history and experience and our own hearts 
and the world around us, and we know that He is a Father. 
The mist—the mystery—has sunk to the earth, and the sun, 
full-orbed, shines clear in the heavens. 

The doctrine of God’s forgiveness of sin, on repentance, was 
amystery. So far was it from being known before the coming 
of Christ, that it was hardly dreamed of. The favor of God 
was pure heoed. equivalent for equivalent, by loud honors, by 
the sheaves of corn, by hecatombs of oxen. The offerings 
that hung about the temples of the heathen, were but so many 
signs of their ignorant and unw orthy notions of God. When 
men had done what the Gods had condemned, they did not 
hope for forgiveness on repentance; they purchased exemption 
from punishment by offering their tréasures : by the sacrifice 
of what was dearest to them. And the sense of guilt became 
sO oppressive sometimes and the fear of divine vengeance so 
ov erwhelming, as to stifle the strongest affections, till pa- 
rents again and again laid their own children on the altar, to 
appease the wrath of their deities. 

But this mystery, Christ has done away. He has taught 
that the favor of God returns and resis on the soul of every 
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sinner who sincerely repents. Were there time, we might 
go on to describe other truths that were mysteries before the 
coming of the Savior, but which are so no longer. 

We do not mean to say that all mysteries are revealed by 
Christianity. Only those are revealed which it was impor- 
tant for us to understand. The shades are pressed back, the 
circle of light is enlarged by Christianity—immensely en- 
larged——but that cirele is still bounded by the infinity of mys- 
tery, which eternity only can disclose to us. 

But much has been made known. And here so far as re- 
ligion is concerned comes in the work of Reason. That rea- 
son unaided, would never have solved these mysteries, would 
never have penetrated through them and discovered the truths 
which they veil, we have the evidence of forty centuries be- 
fore Christ to show us. The unhappy errors of the ignorant, 
the batlled enquiries of the wise, the superstition and the skep- 
ticism of age after age, show how short sighted reason is, and 
how great was the need of Revelation. But these truths 
once revealed and reason has a most important office and one 
towhich it is competent. It ponders these truths, compre- 
hends them, appreciates them, appropriates them, gains light 
from them for the guidance of the will and through them and 
in them discerns high and holy and everiasting objects for the 
aflections. Here it sometimes seems to be thought are the 
limits for the use of Reason in Religion. To us it seems that 
here is but the beginning of its office. As Reason begins, by 
the aid of revelation, with conquering truth fiom the realm of 
mystery—it ends with carrying the soul forward on the other 
side, by the aid of revelation, into the realm of faith. 

But here we must explain in what sense I use the word 
Faith:—for it has several different significations in the Serip- 
tures. We mean by it that faith which Abel and Enoch and 
Abraham and Moses had. In this its highest sense, it is a 
union of an intellectual conviction with the religious feelings. 
ltisin other words Trust in God, founded on a_ perception 
of the reasonableness of that trust. The relation of child and 
parent may help to explain the way in which Reason prepares 
the way for and introduces Faith. - 

The parent lays on the child a great variety of commands 
and duties. The child does not see the utility and reason- 
ableness of a hundredth part of these commands and duties. 
Very often it looks on what the parent requires, as the hard- 
est and most unreasonable thing in the world. 

But, little by little, the child finds when it obeys the 
parent, that all things turn out well. It sees that the parent 
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in all his commands is thinking only of its good. It sees the 
parent’s love, sees that he punishes only that he may save the 
child from some greater evil. Here are materials derived 
from experience. On these the child’s reason begins to act, 
On this basis of knowledge it rears a superstructure of Faith, 
It comes to the conviction that in those thousand cases when 
it cannot at all see the reasonableness and propriety of the 
commands of the parent,.that still they must be wise and 
good commands. And it goes steadily and hopefully to do 
what is painful and disagreeable with the feeling that it is the 
best thing for it to do; and this because the parent has ordered 
it. The child’s reason cannot explain to itself nor understand 
the reasonableness of a tithe of the commands of the parent, 
but its reason is suflicient to enable it to put unlimited trust 
in the parent that all his eommands are prompted by love and 
by kind and good purposes. The child’s reason is suflicient 
to make it put its hand into its parent’s, and say with perfect 
confidence, My father guide me. This it seems to us is pre- 
cisely the office of reason in religion. There are a thousand 
allotments of Providenee which are covered with darkness. 
We cannot comprehend them. But aided by experience and 
revelation reason is sufficient to make us feel that they are 
kindly and wisely ordered. Reason is not sufficient to pene- 
trate the Future and see the wisdom and goodness of those 
allotments, but it ts sufficient to bring us to the footstool of our 
Heavenly Father, and to make us say with unlimited trust 
and submission,—* Thy will be done. Do thou my Father 
guide me.” Thus reason prepares the way for faith, and faith 
binds the soul to Ged in immortal bonds. 

We see this in good men when called on to discharge pain- 
ful duties. Such a one may not be able to look through to 
the end and see how al] shall terminate, but reason aids him in 
ascertaining the duty, and when ascertained, gives him the 
undoubting faith that its performance must result in good. All 
becomes clear. The scoffs and scorn, and persecution of a 
world are not able to shake his equal mind, or to turn him from 
the right. Reason has introduced him into the region of faith, 
and faith leans on God and receives strength from Him. 

We see this connexion between reason and faith in cases 0! 
affliction. A parent is called to part with a child. The be- 
reavement is shrouded in gloom. The Reason of the parent 
cannot discern, it can hardly meditate on, the beneficent uses 
and purposes of this affliction. Yet Reason his seen enoug! 
and learned enough, to give the conviction tbat all the doings 


of God are good. Reason cannot see the way itself clearly, 
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but it can lead the parent to Him who does see the way clear, 
avd can cause him to bow betore that Being in complete 
trust and submission. «It can give origin toa faith so strong 
and entire, that the parent, even in the hour and anguish of 
hereavement, when his heart seems breaking within him, were 
the power given him to stay the flight of the departing spirit, 
even In that hour, he would not say. Come back, my child, 
come back,—but rather in the midst of his tears, does he 
sav—*The Lord gave, the Lord taketh away, blessed be his 
holy name.” 

Man’s Reason is but a feeble thing. Without revelation to 
aid it, this earth with the sky bending over it, is a dungeon 
with scarce a beam of light struggling i in. And when in God's 
mercy these walls are rent, and the light of revelation streams 
in from the world beyond, all things are not revealed. We 
but know in part. We see through a glass darkly. A thou- 
sand anxious questions rise up to which we have no answer. 
But enough is revealed to the Reason to lay the broad founda- 
tion of Faith. 

There is a case which furnishes a good illustration of this 
whole subject and in which men are constantly and habitually 
acting upon and acting out, the principles that have been 
stated. 

Night comes down over a ship at sea, and a passenger lin- 
vers hour after hour alone on the deck. The waters below 
plunge and welter and glide away beneath the keel. Above 
“a sails tower up in the darkness, almost to the sky, and 
their shadow falls as it were a burden on the deck below. In 
the clouded night no star is to be seen, and as the ship changes 
her course the passenger knows not which way is Kast or West 
or North or South. What islands, what sunken rocks may be 
on her course—or what that course is or where they are, he 
knows not. All around, to him, is Mystery. He bows down 
in the submission of utter ignorance. 

But men of science have read the laws of the sky. And 
ihe “e808 day this passenger beholds the captain looking ata 
clock and taking note of the place of the sun, and with the 
aid of a couple ef books, composed of rules and mathematical 
tables, making calculations. And when he has completed 
them he is able to point almost within a hands breadth to the 
place at which, after unnumbered windings, he has arrived 
in the midst of the seas. Storms may have beat and currents 
dritted, but he knows where they are, and the precise point, 
Where a hundred leagues over the waters, lies his native shore. 
Here is Reason appreciating and making use of the revelations 
(if we may so call them ) of science. 
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Night again shuts down over the waste of waves and the 
passenger beholds a single seaman stand at the wheel and 
watch, hour after hour as it vibrates beneath a lamp, a little 
needle, which points ever, as if it were a living finger, to the 
steady pole. 

This man knows nothing of the rules of navigation, noth- 
ing of the courses of the sky. But reason and experience 
have given him Faith in the commanding officer of the ship— 
faith in the laws that control her course—faith in the uner- 
ring integrity of the little guide before him. And so without 
a single doubt he steers his ship on, according to a prescribed 
direction, through night and the waves. And that Faith is 
not disappointed. With the morning sun, he beholds far away 
the summits of the gray and misty highlands, rising like 
a cloud on the herizon; and as he nears them, the hills ap- 
pear, and the light-house at the entrance of the harbour, 
and, sight of joy! the spires of the churches and the shining 
roofs among which he strives to detect his own. Mystery— 
Reason—Faith—Mystery is the lowest, Faith is the highest 
of the three. Reason has done but half its office till it has re- 
sulted in Faith. Reason looks before and after. It not only 
ponders the past, but becomes prophetic of the Future. 

At the risk of wearying our readers we would add a few 
words on a difficulty connected with the foregoing subject 
and which sometimes does much to cripple the power of Chris- 
tian truth and motive. The feeling is, that nothing is known 
till every thing is known. Such minds, one cannot tell why, 
expect to find every question they can ask, answered in Rev- 
elation. And because they can propose questions that God 
has not seen fit to answer, they grow sceptical about every 
truth that is revealed. It is sometimes important that men 
should remember that the certainty of what is known, is not 
affected by what is unknown. 

Christianity was not intended to teach us every thing; but 
all that is really important to us as spiritual beings has beeu 
revealed. And our ignorance as to other things does not al- 
fect the certainty of this. What though no dissecting knile 
Jays open to the physician the principle of life, or the nature 
of the voluntary and involuntary motions, in our frames, It 
does not aflect the certainty of the knowledge that the pulses 
throb through the veins and that the hand will obey the vol- 
tions of the mind. Though no mechanic can penetrate into 
matter and discover the nature of repulsion and attraction, yel 
this ignorance does not aflect the certainty of his knowledge 
of the laws and application of physical force. Though the hu- 
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man mind is but a little taper, still all that its light falls upon, 
we see as plainly asif all the universe beyond that little cir- 
cle were not covered with darkness. And so in revelation, 
whatever truths have been revealed, will always remain truths 
and will serve to guide us as wel] as if we saw more of what 
‘s now covered with mystery; just as the seaman steers as 
safely when he sees but a light-house or a headland as if he 
caw the whole interior of the continent. And these truths 
are sufficient for us. They are sufficient to guide us to eter- 
nal life. So long as we keep our eyes on them and guide 
ourselves by them we are safe. We are in danger only when 
we desert them and rely on what we cannot know. 

What though the sailor, whom we have supposed on the 
mid seas, knows nothing of the inhabitants that people the 
sun, or the changes on the face of a planet, this ignorance does 
not aflect what he knows. There is infinite ignorance, but 
some certain knowledge; and that knowledge sufficient to 
guide him tohis haven. The sun in the heavens informs him 
whether he ascends into the latitude of a frozen or a torrid 
clime; the eclipse of the satellites of a planet enable him to 
know the shores of what continent he approaches: and a lit- 
tle trembling needle through darkness and cloud and storm 
faithfully tells him the course he is taking across the illimita- 
ble seas. And this knowledge is enough. It guides him safely 
and directly a thousand Jeagues, over the waves where no 
track of a preceding voyager lingers. And so on the great 
sea of human life. There is a star on the front of the sky to 
guide us; there is a chart, tempest-lost and wandering though 
we be, that tells us where we are and where is our haven. 
It is the morning star—the star of Bethlehem—-that rose over 
a benighted earth, and still it shines with calm mild light which 
no clouds hide, no tempest obscure. It is the chart of revela- 
lation written out in God’s own hand and delivered down to 
a sinful world. 

Moch still remains enveloped in mystery. But God in his 
infinite merey has revealed enough to guide and support the 
conscience ; enough for resignation in heavy sorrows, enough 
for trust and peace to the good man at that time when the de- 
parting soul can rely only on the mercy of God. We know 
as much of spiritual truth perhaps as the general mind could 
appreciate and profit from. God in the gospel of his Son has 
given us a light and a power which is able to rescue the soul 
trom evil and to redeem it unto everlasting bliss. It is not 
for us to murmur that we have no more, but by faithful lives, 
to give loudest thanks for the light and hope and mercy pro- 
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claimed unto us from God through our Lord and Savior Jesys 
Christ. KE. Peanopy, 


DUTIES OF MASTERS TOWARD SERVANTs. 


A SERMON, PREACHED IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 


—-—— 


BY J. F. CLARKE. 





COLOSSIANS, IV—1. 


Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that you also have a master in Heaven. 


[ invite you to the consideration of a subject of deep inte- 
rest. lask you to consider the duties we owe to our servants 
and the race to which they belong—those who are with us, 
and about us, and the best mode of fulfilling those duties, 
This is a subject of importance and interest to us. We have 
no right to remain indifferent to it. How this great national 
evil is ultimately to be got rid of, is a question we are not 
called upon here to settle. But how we are to behave toward 
those whom we meet with every day, what duties we owe 
them, what is the best way of discharging those duties, these 
are questions which we surely ought to think about and make 
up our minds upon. Whois there in this house who has not 
an influence for good or for evil over the temporal and it may 
be the eternal happiness of one or more of this class of peo- 
ple. Surely then, we have no right to be indifferent to this 
matter. In considering the Christian mode of treating that 
portion of our fellow beings who are placed by Providence in 
the condition of servants, | would follow the natural division 
of our subject and ask first what we ought to do for them, 
and second /ow we ought to do it. 

And the first thing which the text suggests, is} that you 
should recognize their claims upon you for just and equal treat- 
ment—that they have rights—that though thrown by Provi- 
dence upon your mercy, as it were, and having no means of 
asserting and defending them, yet they have claims upon your 
justice and kindness. There is always danger of our forget- 
ting this. We are so constituted that the possession of pow: 
er, power unrestrained, is very apt to make us arbitrary and 
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tyrannical. There is no one who is not in danger of this. 
Take the mildest, best man of your acquaintance—clothe him 
with unlimited power, give him despotic authority over the 
destinies of a people, and the probability is that he will soon 
become a blood stained tyrant. The history of the sensual 
and cruel Caesars who followed Augustus on the throne of the 
Roman Empire sufficiently proves this. They seem to have 
been naturally of mild amiable dis spositions, but being put in 
possession of immense irresponsible power they have made the 
names of Nero, Tiberius, Caligula and Domitian the types and 
symbols of all that is dark, bestial and savage in human na- 
ture. There is but one perfect security against this tendency, 
and that is the power of religious principle. This the Apostle 
app als to in the text. “Give,” he says “to your servants what 
is just and equal—knowing you have a master in Heaven.”— 
The knowledge that the most forsaken and weak of earthly 
creatures has a friend and protector above, who will call his 
oppressor to account for his oppression, with this conviction, 
stronger than chains of iron, Christianity restrains the arm 
of power. 

It is not because ] think there is particular danger among 
us of cruelty and oppression on the part of the master, that I 
dwell on this point. Probably in our peculiar state of society, 
the fault is one of an opposite character, of too great indul- 
gence. (Note A.) But there may be injustice in indulgence 
as well as in severity. Would it not be unjust in a parent to 
indulge a child in all his foolish wishes? It would be not only 
unkind, but also unjust, for the child has a claim on the father’s 
wisdom, experience and firmness. And it is not doing what 
is just and equal to give liberty and indulgence to a servant 
which he has not self command enough not to abuse. 

The true way is, not to be arbitrary nor capricious, but 
always endeavour to do what is right toward the bondman, 
and insist on having what is right from him. Let him under- 
stand that such is your principle of action. Let him under- 
stand that you do not feel at liberty to act as you choose to- 
ward him—but are under a sense of responsibility in this re- 
lation as in all others. Let him understand the principles of 
right and wrong by which you intend to be bound yourself, 
and to which you shall hold him also accountable. And be 
in earnest about this—not merely say so, but act so—And 
when you fail to fulfil your purposes, let your servant under- 
stand that it is not through intention but through the weak- 
ness of human nature. Act in this spirit, and a great part of 
the evil of irresponsible power is at once removed. 
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But as Christians something more is due from us than mere 
justice to all those with whom we have intercourse in any re- 
lation. Itis our duty to look on them with interest and affec- 
tion. We have no right to say that itis a mere contract 
and that if they work for us, and we give them food and cloth. 
ing we have done all that can be asked. Is that a Christian 
view of the matter? Does that agree with the principles of 
universal love laid down by Christ in his sermon on the mount, 
in the Good Samaritan, and yet more affectingly by all his 
life, acts and sufferings’ His great principle is that we ought 
to feel sympathy for all—to feel an interest in the concerns 
and happiness of all. Hesays we have no right to shut our- 
selves up in a little circle of affections and interests, and de- 
spise or neglect all out of it. He turns our attention from 
the outward condition to the inward state. He tears off the 
artificial distinctions of social life. He teaches that under the 
rags of poverty, under the coarseness of vulgar manners—the 
blank features of ignorance—yes, under the darker coverings 
of sin, sensuality, moral degradation, there beats the heart of a 
brother—He shows us there, at the centre of this corruption 
and sorrow, all the primal elements of the human being—all 
the lofty capacities of an immortal soul—the powers which 
link us to Eternity and God.—There are Conscience and Rea- 
son—Faith, Hope and Love—* persecuted but not forsaken, 
cast down but not destroyed.” Thus did Christ look on the 
ignorant and wicked who were about Aim, the publicans and 
sinners, the wretched leper, and the adulterous woman de- 
filed by the worse leprosy of sin. He saw in each of them 
nothing less than the Archangel ruined, and yet not ruined 
wholly, but capable of being redeemed and saved by the pow- 
er of truth and love. So have all true Christians looked— 
not upon the Ourwarp but the Inwarp. This has given 
them their power of converting and reforming men. Every 
man who has worked any great moral revolution in the 
world, the founders of the Reformation, of Methodism, of 
Quakerism—have done it in this way. They believed that 
under all the outward crust of ignorance and crime there was 
a soul asleep, and they sought to awaken it.. While this was 
doing they patiently bore opposition, shame, ridicule, con- 
tumely. They had faith in the universal brotherhood of 
man. 

So we ought to feel toward the class of whom I am speak- 
ing. Though ignorant and many of them wicked, they ar 
human beings—they have souls—we are bound to take an in- 
terest in them, and do what we can to raise their moral con- 
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dition and give them the blessings of reiigious faith. There 
is no respect of persons with God. He looks not on the 
outward appearance, or the social rank. The little decisions 
of human fashion and opinion aflect not Him. He is the uni- 
versal Father—He loves all his creatures—and if we would 
be like Him we must love them too. For the beloved disciple 
tells us of him who has this universal love, that “ God dwelleth 
in him and he in God.” 

These then are the duties of masters toward servants—to do 
toward them that which is just and equal, and to feel and act to- 
ward them with Christian sympathy and interest. I know 
however that there are difficulties about this, arising chiefly 
from the character of the race, and vices produced by its sit- 
uation. Some will tell me that kindness meets only with in- 
gratitude, that no confidence can be placed in them, that 
there is no truth nor honesty in them, that they cannot be im- 
proved, that a strict and severe management is the only one 
which will do any good. I suppose this is true to some ex- 
tent, and in some cases, but I trust not entirely nor in all 
cases. I will therefore proceed to give a few hints with re- 
spect to the best way of putting in practice the principles be- 
fore stated. 

1. And the first thing is to understand something of the 
character of the race. It is particularly necessary for those 
persons who have not always lived among them to do this, for 
they are very apt to expect what they will not find, to be dis- 
appointed and impatient because motives will not influence 
them as they supposed, and to conclude at last that nothing but 
severity will answer. 

A question is often discussed, whether the African race 
is naturally inferior to the Caucasian, or has become so 
merely through force of circumstances. This resembles 
another question, also frequently discussed, and both te 
very litte purpose—namely, whether man is superior or 
inferior by nature to woman. ‘The truth in both cases is, that 
there is a difference, but it is impossible to decide which is 
superior, One race is superior in some things, the other race 
in others.. Thus the African has less of the inventive intel- 
lect but more of the imitative—he has less perhaps of the 
sense of right and wrong, but more of that feeling of Rev- 
erence which has been called the crown of the whole mo- 
ral nature.. This appears in the respect paid to age—in the 
greater politeness of manner shown toward equals—in the 
strength of religious emotions—in the quick and generally 
correct perception of superiority of character among the 
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whites,—and in the strong attachment and respect shown 
toward their masters, when at all worthy of it. This is an al. 
leviation, a compensation provided by a bountiful Providence 
for the evils attending their position. We may add to these 
traits that of susceptibility to praise and blame, which I have 
seen judiciously used as a motive to guide those unmanagea. 
ble in any other way. 

Such seem to me to be some of the natural traits of cha. 
racter apparent in this race. Others may be traced to the 
influence of circumstances. The chief of these influences lies 
in the fact that they have generally no motive to induce them 
to look forward. That which educates us more then any 
thing else, which changes boyhood into manhood, which gives 
what we call strength of character, foresight—firmness—is 
the necessity of looking to the future. The bearing which 
our conduct to-day is to have on our condition to-morrow— 
this ripens childhood into maturity of thought and action. 
This motive those cannot have, who know that they are al- 
ways to be provided for, if they do ever so badly; who know 
that they shall be no better off, if they do ever so well; who 
know that they have exactly one daily task to do all their 
lives—and whose great motive must therefore always be to 
do as little as possible each day. This it is which prevents 
character from developing, this it is which keeps them in a per- 
petual childhood as regards mind—eacept, (and I lay great 
stress on the exception,) except in some rare and admirable 
instances. 

2. Those therefore, who can govern children well can gov- 
ern their domestics with ease and pleasantness—forbearing 
threatening. They are exempt from the misery of that sys- 
tem of government which consists in a constant succession of 
threats, combats and compulsion—a system which must never 
be relaxed for a moment when once begun. There is, after 
all, but one system of government which will sueceed with 
rational beings, whether men, or children, or servants. This 
is the system which unites reason, kindness, and firmness. 
Reason, Kindness and Firmness are the Triumviratt which 
alone can govern human beings without difficulty. This is 
the way in which Gop governs men, and though some speak 
of the world as if his system had entirely failed, and as if the 
race were ina state of universal rebellion—I cannot agree 
with them. I think it is seeceeding as fast as God expecte 
it to. He does not use anger and force to compel us to obey 
him. By lightnings and thunders, earthquakes and vials o! 
wrath, he might easily terrify all men into an apparent an 
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temporary goodness. Suppose a voice of thunder. should 
be heard over this city declaring “ yet forty days and Louis- 
ville shall be destroyed” —would not this city repent like Nine- 
yah at the preaching of Jonah, and give up its sins—its drunk- 
eduess, and debauchery, and worldliness, and clothe itself in 
sackcloth and ashes? “But God does not take this way, for 
he wishes a more thorough reformation. He appeals to Rea- 
son and Conscience, He gives us Truth, and spreads his holy 
law before us, and says Why will ye die?—He speaks to us 
also in Jove—he pours blessings on us—he offers pardon— 
he beseeches us to be reconciled—he tells us he has no plea- 
sure atallin the death of him who dieth. But he is Binw 
too. lle strictly enforces his law in time and eternity. If 
aman will not repent—if he will not leave off sinning—the 
consequences of sin fellow with terrific certainty. God turns 
not aside fiom bis course because suflering may involve also 
the innocent—-Children often sutier from their parents’ faults— 
wives from their husbands’ wickeduess—parents from their 
children’s debaucheries. God knows how to recompense them 
for this hereafter, but he stops not in his course on account 
of present suffering. He is Firm in enforcing his Law. 
sy Reason, Kindness and Firmness God governs the world, 

and this is the only successful mode. Undertake to govern 
your children in any other way, and you will fail. A nation 
governed on any other principles is badly governed. A school, 
a prison, a house of discipline, an insane hespital, must all 
be governed on these principles to succeed. Examine the best 
governed nations, colleges, schools, prisons, households, you 
will find this the case. Nothing good can come of the conflict 
of will with will, of passion with passion. When “I wont,” 
on one side,is answered by “you shall” on the other, obedie nee 
for the time may be compelled, but the child is made no bet- 
ter but worse by the process—and the process must be re- 
peated constantly. But let the parent be patient and appeal 
to the reason of the child, and explain the duty of obedience, 
and kindly but firmly show it that it mus t-determine of itself 
to obey—that nothing less will satisfy its parent—and the 
child will be made by this process more obedient and docile. 

rp human nature is the same every where; into every kind 
o good § covernment these principles must enter. 

3. Some persons may however object that the African is in- 
capable of understanding rational arguments, or that such, if 
understood, will have no influence over him.—I reply that 
defect of underst: inding is nota usual trait with them—they 
take in quickly enough, though they do not retain notions 
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and impressions. And as to the second suggestion—there is 
one great class of motives which act with equal force on the 
bond and free—the motives drawn from Eternity. They are 
quite as susceptible of religious impressions as we are, and by 
giving them the great fundamental ideas on this topic, great 
good can be done. Teach them that there is a God who spread 
out the Heavens and built the Earth and made them—that his 
eye is always open, and that he sees them at all times—That 
he has given us all a law, and that when we obey it we please 
him, and that when we disobey we are necessarily under his dis. 
pleasure—-and must be so till we repent and return. Then 
open the Bible and tell them there is a message in it, from 
their Heavenly Father—that he tells them to make use of 
their talent, for they must account for it to him—Tell them 
their are two ways of serving—one is to serve man only—buta 
better way is to serve as unto the Lord—*in singleness of 
“heart, not with eye service, as man pleases, but as the ser- 
“vants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart. 
“ With good will doing service, as unto the Lord, and not 
“to men; knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth 
“he shall receive the same of the Lord, whether he be bond w 
“free.” Eph. 

Can they not understand this, and will not this motive be 
influential with them ? 


NIAGARA. 


I stood within a vision’s spell. 
I saw—I heard. The liquid thunder 
Went pouring to its foaming Hell, 
And it fell, 
Ever, ever fell 
Into the invisible abyss that opened under. 


I stood upon a speck of ground. 
Before me fell a stormy ocean : 
I was like a captive bound, 
And around, 
‘A universe of sound 
Troubled the heavens with ever-quivering motion. 


Down, down forever—down, down forever, 
Something falling, falling, falling ! 
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Up, up forever—up, up forever, 
Resting never, 
Boiling up forever, 
Clouds from the deeps, to lower deeps still calling! 


A tone that since the birth of man, 


Was never for a moment broken :— 
A sight that since the world began, 
And waters ran, 
Hath ever spoke to man— 
Of God, and of Eternity hath spoken. 


Foam-clouds ceasing not to rise, 
Bursting up, with cold spray boiling— 
Rainbows stooping from the skies ; 
Charm the eyes ; 
Beautiful they rise$ 
Cheering the cataracts to their mighty toiling. 


And in that vision as it passed, 
Was gathered Terror, Beauty, Power : 
And now, when alj has fled—too fast— 
And I at last 
Dream of the dreamy Past, 


How fondly do I linger upon that glorious hour! 
C. P. C. 





CHINESE RULES OF CONDUCT. 


Never employ your authority in its full extent; temper 
whatever is severe in it by an air of sweetness and goodna- 
ture. Neither abuse the fear and respect which your rank and 
dignity inspire. It will do you honour to adapt the exercise 
of your power to the circumstances and situation of the per- 
sons with whom you live. 

If some disaster or great misfortune befall you, and you see 
no means to extricate yourself; submit to the will of heaven. 
To complain, to sigh, to bemoan yourself, to strike the earth 
with your foot; is not to diminish but to increase the evil. 
No man is ignorant of this truth; but how seldom do we see 
it regarded in men’s practice ? 

Think much and speak little. A great * parade of words 


, 
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only dazzles the eyes of fools ; and is far inferior to a judicious 
silence. There are especially certain occasions, when a wise 
man, how fine a speaker soever he be, and whatever inclina- 
= he may have to speak, will always puta seal upon his 
ips. 

ye the services you have done to others: it is their 
business to remember them. Do not point out the shining 
advantages which distinguish you from the common run of 
mankind. It is the partof others to find them out. The 
peach and the plumb speak not, they naturally leave traces of 
their worth. 

If you have a sharp, subtile, penetrating spirit ; only apply 
it to the well governing of your domestic affairs: in your 
commerce with the world study simplicity and plain-dealing, 
If you affect to appear more cunning than others; if there is 
discovered in your air and expressions, 1 know what not of 
constraint and artifice, you will always be distrusted, and 
will never acquire sincere friends. 

Do you love sweet things? Taste first those that are sour. 
Do you seek repose and pleasure? First experience fatigue 
and toil. He that would take a high leap, must first of all 
stoop and bend his body. 

Jt is not enough to study the world in order to adapt your- 
self well to it, study yourself, and exatnine every evening 
what you have done during the day. If any action have es- 
caped you which you have reason to be sorry for, take proper 
means to correct yourself, and commit it no more. If, on 
the contrary, you have nothing to reproach yourself with, 
taste the sweet pleasure, which arises from the testimony of a 
good conscience. 

If you hear the praises, which are bestowed on you, witha 
modest simplicity, you add a new lustre to your merit. If, on 
the contrary, you are puffed up with this slight mark of es- 
teem, and are seduced to assume an important and supercilious 
air, the favourable opinion that was entertained of you is in- 
stantly converted to prejudice, and people retract in secret 
the applauses of which they think you no longer worthy. 

Ruin follows gain very near: and misery is at the tail of 
good fortune. He alone leads a tranquil life, who is content 
with a decent mediocrity. 

How difficult it is to live in the world and to preserve 
irreproachable manners? It is nevertheless possible ; but for 
this end one has need of a continual attention and watchtul- 
ness over one’s self. 
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PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 


It is often interesting, to trace out the hidden causes which 
have either accelerated or impeded those great movements 
that from time to time happen in the moral world, especially 
when these movements have related to matters involving the 
highest interests of mankind, I lately (a) investigated the 
causes which, ever since the fourth century, have impeded the 
spread of christianity. In the present essay J shall inquire 
into the causes, which have arrested the progress of the refor- 
mation. 

In the early part of the sixteen century, the religious slum- 
bers of the catholic world were disturbed by the voice of a 
courageous monk. Luther, after having first attacked some 
of the abuses which had grown up in the church, was gradual- 
ly led toattack the papal power itself, and to advance some 
doctrines, at variance with those which had for several centu- 
ries been received by the church. In this work of reformation, 
Luther soon found many and able coadjutors. The new doc- 
trines were every where received with avidity, and in a com- 
paratively short period of time, nearly the one half of Europe 
withdrew itself from the papa] Jurisdiction, and embraced the 
doctrines of the reformation. 

But now the question arises: What is the cause that the 
reformation, which made such rapid progress in the begin- 
ning, has hardly made any since the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, and is making little or no progress at 
the present day ? 

We cannot attribute it to the influence of the civil govern- 
ment. That influence was exerted more strenuously during 
the sixteenth century than at any time since, and, in most 
countries of Europe, the governments at the present day make 
ho opposition to the spread of the protestant religion. 

Neither can we attribute it to the fact, that since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, the papal power has become 
much circumscribed ; and that the lives of the roman catholic 
clergy, which, at the time of the reformation, were often 
grossiy scandalous and immoral, have now, in most countries, 
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become as correct and exemplary as those of the protestant 
clergy. It is true, that by this reformation, some of the more 
obvious objections to roman catholicism were done away ; but 
still all the doctrines of the catholic church remained, and do 
still remain, essentially the same as they were in the days of 
Luther. 

To what then must we attribute, that the reformation has 
become thus arrested? If I mistake not, the cause is to be 
found in the conduct of the early reformers. These, at the 
outset, declared themselves the friends and champions of re- 
ligious liberty. Having to contend against a system which 
claimed to be founded on the authority of the church, and the 
decisions of councils, they laid it down as a fundamental prin. 
ciple, that in matters of religion, every one has the right to 
judge for himself; that the bible, and the bible only, is the true 
creed of the christian church; that every one has the right to 
read and to explain this sacred volume for himself, and that 
no man or body of men, has the right to prescribe to others 
what they are to believe. This was taking the true ground, 
and if the early reformers had adhered to these fundamental 
principles, the onward march of the reformation would pro- 
bably never have been arrested. 

But unfortunately, these fundamental principles, which, to 
the thinking mind now appear to be so clear and self-evident, 
were far in advance of the age of the reformation, an age when 
mankind began but just to emerge from a state of barba- 
rism. The true principles of religious liberty, though they 
might from time to time be accidently advarced, and might 
then for a moment electrify the multitude, were too little un- 
derstood, to become, at that time, a consistent rule of action. 
Hence we find, that, almost without exception, these early re- 
formers soon abandonded the high ground they had at first 
taken, and that, with a lamentable degree of inconsistency, 
they returned to the truly roman catholic practice of creed: 
making, thas substituting authority for personal conviction. 
It is to this unhappy dereliction of first principles, that 
we owe the many various, contradictory and self-contradic- 
ting creeds which have severed the protestant church, and 
which have ever since been -the fruitful sources of division, 
uncharitableness and infidelity. 

A moment’s consideration will convince us of the tendency 
of these human creeds to arrest the progress of the reforma- 
tion. While the proffered booa continued to be religious lib- 
erty, the prize was a glorious one, well worth contending for. 
But when the alternative came to be reduced to a mere choice 
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between this or the other human creed;—between the Roman 
Catholic faith, on the one hand, and the Augsburg or West- 
minister confession of faith, or the thirty nine articles of the 
church of England, on the other, a man might well hesitate 
to make, for this choice of mental slavery, the sacrifices which 
are generally attendant on an avowed change of religious sen- 
timents. But perhaps it will be said, that these protestant 
formule of faith are more in accordance with the scriptures 
than the romanist faith; and I am free to confess, that thev 
possess an advantage over the latter in not contaiming the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. But when I consider that, in 
common with the latter, they teach the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, (a doctrine which involves a moral impossibility and a 
mathematical contradiction,) and the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s guilt to all his posterity, which impeaches 
the justice of the Deity; 1 donot see that much would be 
gained by substituting the former for the latter. It appears 
to me, that the man who can believe, that three distinct per- 
sons are but one beiag: and that the Deity holds us accounta- 
ble fora transgression, which happened six thousand years be- 
fore we were born, may as well believe, in contradiction to 
the evidence of his senses, that the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist are converted into real flesh and blood. 

On the tendency of these human creeds to drive men into 
utter unbelief I shall not dilate. Multitudes, confounding these 
symbols of faith with Christianity itself, have been led to re- 
ject the latter, from an utter impossibility of reconciling the 
dogmas of the former with their understanding. It is grati- 
fying however, that some of them have become afterwards 
aware of their error, and have, in the scriptures, found the doc- 
trines of Jesus in their pristine unadulterated beauty. 

But it is said, that these symbols of faith are either abso- 
lutely necessary, or atleast highly useful, as a bond of union, 
and asa means to secure a uniformity of faith among those 
who belong to the same sect or church. To convince our- 
selves of the utter inadequacy to produce these ends, it is not 
hecessary to revert to the frequent disputes, which have dis- 
tracted the peace of the different sects during former centu- 
ries. We have only to look at what is going on around us, at 
this moment, in this country, the boasted seat of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. In the Episcopal church, an angry discussion 
is carried on, because one of its bishops has expressed senti- 
nents in regard to the doctrine of atonement, somewhat dif- 
ferent from those held by other members of that church, or by 
ihe men who framed the thirty nine articles. In the Presby- 
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terian church, the one half of the members have lately ejected 
and cut off from their communion, the other halt, thougi 
holding the same confession of faith with them, because they 
speculated somewhat differently from them as to the doctrine 
of human ability in the work of salvation. And in the Metho. 
dist church, some of the conferences have lately ejected some 
of their ministers, because they differed in sentiment from the 
majority as to the best mode of doing away slavery, admitted 
by all to be an evil. While these unchristian persecutions for 
opinion’s sake, are going on in the churches which are governed 
by human creeds, the profoundest peace, and the best feeling, 
predominates in the churches which have no such ereeds, and 
in which liberty of sentiment prevails; a clear evidence, that 
these boasted creeds, so far from being bonds of peace and 
union, are, on the contrary, mere sources of discord, and en- 
gines of oppression, 

Now, although I sincerely sympathize with those who suf- 
fer persecution for opinion’s sake, yet J cannot regret the pres- 
ent state of things. It shews, that the religious community 
is awaking from its slumbers, and that another day of Refor- 
mation is at hand. While in every other department of 
knowledge, the human mind is in astate of constant progres- 
sion, it cannot be, that on the subject of religion alone it should 
remain stationary, satisfied with the erude ideas which pre- 
vailed in the sixteenth century. The state of restlessness 
which pervades most of the orthodox communities, shews, that 
they have outgrown the fetters with which they are bound. 
Soon these fetters will be burst asunder, and the christian 
world, once more restored to its pristine liberty, will discard 
its man. made creeds, and return to the bible as the only stand- 
ard of the christian’s faith. Then, and not till then, will the 
cause of the Reformation again move onward. H. 


NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 


I went to bed with the Poet’s flowing numbers 
Within me chiming: 

As I sank slowly to my pleasant slumbers, 
My thoughts were still a-rhyming. 


Out of the window I saw the moonlight shadows 


Go creeping slow :— 
The sheeted roofs of snow, the broad white meadows 
Lay silently below. 
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A few keen stars were kindly winking through 
The frost-dimmed panes ,— 

And dreaming chanticleer woke up and crew 
Far o’er the desolate plains. 


But soon into the nothingness of sleep 
My mind did swoon ;— 

] saw no more the broad house-shadows creep 
Beneath the cold clear moon. 


| woke—the morning sun was mounting slowly 
O’er the live earth.— 

Say, fancy, why the shade of melancholy, 
Which then in me took birth ? 


Why does the Night give to the spirit wings, 
Which Day denies ? 

Ah! why this tyranny of outward things 
When brightest glow the skies ? 


My soul is like the flower that blooms by night, 
And droops by day : 

Yet may its fruit expand in the sunny light, 
When night-blossoms drop away. 


The visions thus in night and stillness cherished, 
With night may fly: 

But Day’s great acts o’er thoughts that nightly perished, 
May ripen, not to die. Cc. P. C. 


THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


The Pelagian Controversy in the Fifth Century, concern- 
ing the doctrines of human depravity, original sin, free will 
and predestination, is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant that has agitated the Christian Church. This contro- 
versy was conducted principally by two very distinguished 
men;—on the one side by St. Augustine, perhaps the most cel- 
ebrated of the Christian Fathers, and on the other by Pela- 
gius, usually called Pelagius the heretic, a native of Britain, 
who was assisted in the propagation of his views by his coun- ’ 
tryman Celestius. 

These two latter individuals left their country and went to 
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Rome, about the beginning of the Fifth Century. In the 
year 408, or 410, when the Goths invaded Italy, they boti 
retired to Sicily, thence to Africa, where Celestius remained, 
but was condemned by a council at Carthage, (A. D. 412,) 
and went to Asia, while Pelagius proceeded on to Egypt and 
Palestine. (A. D. 415.) Here he enjoyed the protection of 
John, Bishop of Jerusalem. He was however impeached by 
Oracius, a Spanish presbyter whom Augustine had sent into 
Palestine, but was acquitted by two councils, at Jerusalem 
and Diospolis. ‘The controversy was then removed to Rome, 
and referred to Zosimus, the pontiff, who pronounced sentence 
in favor of the Pelagians. ‘But the Africans,’ says Mosheim, 
‘led on by Augustine, continued perseveringly to assail them 
with councils, books and letters.’ The decisive blow, however, 
was struck in the year 418. An imperial edict descended 
from Constantinople, which banished beth the dissenters from 
Rome, and threatened with perpetual exile and confiseation 
of estates all, who should anywhere maintain their doctrines. 
They were afterwards condemned by councils at Carthage, 
Ephesus and elsewhere, and the Roman pontiff himself was 
at last prevailed upon to change his opinions, in conjunction 
with his clergy, and to affix upon Pelagianism the final seal 
of heresy. Thus was the system of opinions crushed ina 
degree by the arm of external authority, though it still lived 
in secret. After this another sect arose, about the year 42S, 
called the Semi-Pelagians, who took a sort of middle ground 
between Augustine and Pelagius, and rose to great popularity. 
Having given this rapid sketch of the external history of 
this controversy, we may next proceed, before entering into 
its internal history, to present some account of the two dis- 
tinguished men, who stood forth as the foremost champions oi 
their respective systems. Especially does this seem neces- 
sary, when we consider how intimately their characters and 
minds must have influenced the rise, progress and develop- 
ment of their theories. Theories so dissimilar must have re- 
ceived, in a great measure, a character from other sources 
than public opinion, accidental partiality, or peculiar methods 
of interpreting scripture. They must have taken a colouring 
from the minds, the dispositions, the experiences of their foun- 
ders. a 
St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, was born in Nu: 
midia, A. D. 354. He received a good education, and was 
distinguished as a scholar, but in his youth was dissipated and 
vicious. It is said that by reading Cicero’s Hortensius, he be- 
came enamoured of philosophy, and began to read the bible 
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in search of it, but soon threw it aside. At the age of twen- 
ty, he had mastered all the liberal sciences as they were then 
taught. He had previously embraced the opinions of the Man- 

ichaeans—(a sect founded by Manes. a Persian, who endeavou- 
“ to combine the principles of the magi with Christianity, 
or rather to explain the latter by the former, and supposed 
two first principles of all things—light and darkness, or good 
and evil.) 

Augustine still continued to improve his mind, though his 
moral character was unsettled. The opinions of Manes, which 
had for several years captivated his active intellect and his 
ardent and youthful imagination, retained a weaker hold on 
his mind. And in the year 385, at Milan, a great change 
seems to have been wrought upon him by the eloquent preach- 
ing of St. Ambrose. From this period he became a new 
man. He was afterwards baptised, sold his estate, and de- 
voted the proceeds to charitable purposes and for three years 
lived as a recluse, spending much of his time in scientific and 
metaphysical researches. From 395 to 430, as Bishop of Hip- 
po, he was indefatigable in preaching, writing and in other 
labours for the good of the churches. He died, A. D. 430, 
aged 76 years. 

Of Pelagius less is known: and all that is known of him is 
extant only i in the writings of his adversaries. But enough 
has reached us to shew us that he was an individual of no 
little distinction, and character. His arch-antagonist, Augus- 
tine himself, styles him “a good and excellent man and truly 
a christian.”—His life appears to have been a calm and retired 
one, and to have corresponded to his internal history. He 
had probably experienced none of those sharp convictions and 
marked changes which had checkuered the earlier life of Au- 
gustine. His mind too probably possessed little of that ar- 
dour and uncommon speculative tendency, which had led his 
opponent into such devious paths. He reasoned on facts as 
they came before him, calmly and clearly. And while the 
African bishop, from his peculiar mind, temperament, educa- 
tion and from other causes, often changed, or rather continued 
a development of his theological sentiments, the views of Pe- 
lagius seem to have remained ever the same. A brief out- 
line of his history has already been given. His doctrines must 
speak for themselves. It is sufficient that he was almost uni- 
versally regarded as a heretic, an order of worthies quite com- 
mon in those days when might was usually right—in ecclesi- 
astical as well as in civil affairs. 


Dr, Priestley says this controversy began in a controversy 
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respecting the eflicacy of baptism in washing away sin.* This 
may have been the ¢mmediate spring that set in motion the 
great machinery, which afterwards proved so powerful. But 
it certainly could not have been the ultimate mover. There 
is little doubt, that the tendencies of thought and feeling, de- 
veloped both by Augustine and Pelagius, were already in ex- 
istence. ‘That developed by Augustine, who insisted on man’s 
depravity and dependance on grace, had been predominant 
perhaps in the Western Church, the sentiments of which had 
been represented by Tertullian: while the Eastern Church, in 
which different sentiments prevailed and had been represen- 
ted by Clement and Origen, was more favourable to the views 
of Pelagius and Celestius. 

Be this as it may, it does not appear that the views of Pe. 
lagius excited much opposition until they had reached the cir. 
cle more immediately influenced by Augustine. It was Au- 
gustine who was at this time the great authority in the church. 
And it cannot be supposed thata man, in whom great reflec- 
tive powers, ardent imagination, strong feelings and a pecu- 
liar internal history had combined with other causes to 
strenghten his attachment to a carefully built and long-cher- 
ished system of belief, would calmly and quietly suffer an un- 
known individual to bring into favour sentiments so heterodox 
as he deemed those advanced by his opponent. And we find 
that it was in Africa, where Augustine’s influence was strong, 
that the doctrines of Pelagius were first condemned, (A. D. 
412.) 

Let us now look at some of the principal points of differ- 
ence in this controversy. 

According to the theory of Augustine, every human being 
since Adam comes into the world naturally depraved, and in 
a state of condemnation—unable to do anything of himself, 
and this in consequence of the transgression of the first man:— 
Adam being the representative of all his posterity. The rea- 
son of this condition of man lies in the secret and unsearchable 
decree of God. This doctrine Augustine always insisted upon 
and made the foundation of his whole system. 

Pelagius and his friends, on the contrary, insisted as strong- 
ly upon the doctrine that every individual is born into the 
world in a state of innocence—in the conditjon in which Adam 
was created:—that Adam sinned, but his sinning harmed no 
one but himself, and therefore had no effect upon his poster- 
ity any farther than his example was concerned. Death, he 
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said, is no punishment for sin, for it is inseparable from human 
nature. Much less is the guilt of Adam’s sin to be imputed 
to his offspring. This would make God unjust, and destroy 
man’s freedom of will. . 

Viewing man as thus naturally and utterly depraved, and 
of himself incapable of good, it follows that Augustine must, 
to be consistent, deny him, in the common sense, freedom of 
will. Itis no easy matter to gain entirely clear conceptions 
of his ideas on this point. But it seems that he thought 
that freedom of will which is believed to be common to all 
mankind, was ‘a gift imparted to a particular number of men 
by a divine inworking.’* ‘ And as these follow an irresistible 
avency from above, the rest of mankind, in bondage to sin, 
follow an irresistible agency of a worsé sort.’* But this, he 
said, was not an infringement of their free-will, since the sub- 
ject of this influence was not conscious of any violence done 
to his will. 

With these views of man’s moral condition and inability to 
begin the work of his own salvation, Augustine must of course 
have insisted strongly upon his need of grace. Man, in his 
view, was in total darkness—light must be brought in. He 
was sleeping the sleep of death—a new life must be superin- 
duced. ‘As man, he said, had alienated himself from God as 
the source of all good, his will now left to itself was capable 
only of evil:—and he stood in need of a superadded grace, in 
order that he might be led back again to goodness.’* This 
grace, he supposed, was the internal revelation and commu- 
nication of God to the soul, and operated on man irresistibly, 
as well as imperceptibly to his will. 

Grace he supposes to be of three kinds. ‘So far as grace 
anticipating all desert, first draws with internal irresistible ne- 
cessity the depraved will of man, produces in him the first mo- 
tions of goodness, awakens him to the feeling of his need of 
redemption, and thus leads him to faith, it is called preventing 
or preparing grace. It now creates in him, through faith, a 
free-will to good—an operating grace. This however is not 
an entire transformation. There still remain two conflic- 
ting principles. So far as he is born of God, and lives in fel- 
lowship with Christ, he sins no more: but so far as he bears 
Within himself the old nature, inherited from the first fallen 
man, sin still cleaves to him. He therefore still needs a co- 
operating grace, that he may be enabled to triumph sucéess- 
fully in his conflict with evil.’* 


*Neander. 
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Pelagius on the other hand simply insisted upon the natural 
power of man to perform the will of God. With him it was 
sincere moral effort which must save us. Man is placed equal- 
ly distant between good and evil. He is perfectly free to 
choose either, and thus bring upon himself happiness or mis. 
ery. He is responsible only for his own voluntary sin—since 
he has nothing to do with the sin of Adam. 

This view may have led him, perhaps, in the ardour of con- 
troversy, to insist too supremely upon mere human ability and 
thus have given occasion for the charge of his opponent, that 
he taught that a human being was not dependant on the grace 
of God and might in this life live perfectly sinless. 

To the term‘ grace’ Pelagius gave a much more extensive 
sense than Augustiné. He understood it to denote every di- 
vine communication—every blessing, privilege, and means of 
improvement. It is said that he denied the necessity of in- 
ternal grace, but maintained that external grace was needed 
by all—The Pelagians seem to have held the idea that by the 
admission of any special, internal divine influence, the free- 
will would be endangered. ‘ What they principally opposed,’ 
says Neander, ‘ was a theory infringing on free-will.’ 

‘The favourite theme of Pelagius,’ continues this historian— 
‘the one on which he spokes oftenest and most impressively, 
was, the natural powers with which human nature has been 
endowed by the Creator.’ The great question “ Whence is 
Evil?” which was much agitated in the early period of Chris- 
tianity—by none less than by Augustine, and which probably 
drove him to the refuge of Manichceism—this question did not 
seem to Pelagius a difficult one to answer. ‘ Evil appeared to 
him to result naturally from the preponderance of sense*over 
reason, and to be necessarily attendant on that moral free- 
dom without which virtue could not consist.’ 

Hence followed a difference in viewing the doctrine of re- 
demption— Augustine spoke much of the internal relation 
between Christ and believers:—said that man’s eternal righte- 
ousness is the work of Christ alone, and that the new divine 
principle of life which is the source of all good in believers, 
flows only from communion with Christ by faith. With the 
Pelagians, in accordance with the sentiments of the Oriental 
Church, redemption was regarded rather as the perfecting that 
nature which was originally imperfect, than as the sanctifica- 
tion and deliverance of a nature originally corrupted. They 
believed that Christ saved men by his divine precepts, his per- 
fect example, and by all the blessings he had procured and 
promised. 
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‘Augustine, on the contrary, held that the doctrine of hu- 
man redemption is closely connected with the doctrines of hu- 
man depravity and original sin, and that the former fundamen- 
tal doctrine loses all its significance, unless the latter doctrines 
are presupposed. In the contrast then between Adam and 
Christ, consists the very essence of Christianity.* From 
these discordant sentiments respecting the true principle of 
goodness, @ controversy arose between Augustine and Julian, 
adistinguished Pelagian bishop. The Pelagians appealed 
particularly to bright examples of heathen virtue, as evi- 
dences of what human nature even when left to itself can 
do. To this Augustine replied— There is nothing intermedi- 
ate between good and evil—Love to God is the principle of 
all goodness, and love of self is the principle of sin. The over- 
coming principle of goodness can spring only from faith’— 
From hence, Augustine concluded that all the showy virtues 
of the heathen are but apparent virtues. * 

The last point of controversy is the doctrine of absolute 
Predestination , viz: ‘that God had of his own arbitrary will 
predestinated to eternal life, all that were actually saved, while 
the rest of mankind were left exposed to a punishment which 
thevhad no power of avoiding.’t 

This doctrine though composed and stated with great care 
by Augustine, was very soon laid open to objections and abu- 
ses, which obliged him to explain himself more fully. 

Pelagius on the contrary held to a conditional election 
and predestination. It will be at once seen that the liberal 
views which he held on other doctrines would have been ut- 
terly incompatible with unanimity of opinion, here. 

We have thus endeavoured to present a brief sketch of the 
most prominent features of this controversy—But only an ap- 
proximation can be made toa perfect knowledge of the real 
sentiments of both parties, in every particular. 

[tis a subject full of interest to the historian and the philoso- 
pher,—and the thelogian who would trace back the perpetua- 
lion of errors in pure Christianity to the bold and powerful 
minds which sprung up in the early periods of the church. 
Perhaps on neither side of this controversy, are we to look 
lor freedom from error;—and while we exercise a charitable 
judgment, let us remember—as the lesson which all religious 
controversies should teach us—that the only safe rule in 
searching for religious truth, is to leave fruitless speculations, 
and not attempt to be wise beyond what is revealed and writ- 
ten, c. P. ¢. 

*Neander. t Priestley. 
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‘Good-bye, proud world }” 


“GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD" 


 vHE WesteRN Messences. BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Good-bye, proud world! [’m going home ; 
Thou art not my friend; I am not thine: 
Too long through weary crowds I roam :— 
A river ark on the Ocean brine, 

Too long I am tossed like the driven foam : 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face ; 

To grandeur with his wise grimace : 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple office, low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street, 
To frozen hearts, and hasting feet, 

To those who go, and those who come,— 
Good-bye, proud world, I’m gomg home. 


I go to seek my own hearth-stone 
Bossomed in yon green hills alone ; 

A secret lodge in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned, 
Where arches green, the live long day 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And evil men have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


O when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome ; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan ; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet- 


Canterbury Road, 1823. 
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TO ONE FAR AWAY. 


| sometimes feel melancholy when I think of the traveller's 
lot:—forming fr iendships only to be broken ;—becoming a 
member of families, in which he is scarce domiciled when he 
is once more called to tear himself away; a piant forever taking 
root, and forever lacerated by satealallilon —And : vet there 
is another view of the matter: the friendships which the trav- 
eller forms need not perish; nay, they will not: the moun- 
tains may crumble, and the vallies become filled, but true af- 
fection is imperishable. Love is not a plant which, lacerated 
by separation, dies ; it is a seed which sinks into our spirits, and 
way remain hid there for ages, but will one day spring up, and 
from its tiny envelope send forth an oak. 

A few years since 1 used to doubt if we should recognize 
hereafter those to whom we are attached here, because, | said, 
our attachments die out even on earth; a year ago I was 
wrapt up in one, on whom I should now look almost with in- 
difference, for during that year we have not met.—A few 
vears have revealed to me that my former view was the re- 
sult of my former blindness, and that blindness the inevitable 
consequence of my unworthiness: I now see that the purer 
and truer | become, and the freer from selfihness I am,—the 
more permanent are my attachments, and the less power have 
Time and Space over them.—To the really pure spirit I can- 
uotdoubt that there is given a grasp which enables it, while 
loving many, to love each as deeply as we can love but one. 

I would look forward, then, with entire trust to the time 
when, free—not from this body only, but also from the inner 
aud grosser body of spiritual decease,—I may stand connected 
intimately with a myriad of spirits ; connected by bonds which 
the passing of ages shall not loosen, nor the width of the uni- 
verse weaken.—And I would believe, moreover, that the seeds 
of those myriad connections are now being planted in my 
breast: from passing acquaintances, from momentary meetings, 
irom slight intimacies ;—from all knowledge of noble, just, de- 
be qualities: -—I would believe that 1 am receiving those 
SEC ( 

The traveller’s lot then is not wholly mournful :—he is not 
i lormer of fruitless attachments, and does not plant in vain,— 
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He plants, as we all do by every act and feeling, for Eternj. 
ty; and if he plant pure affections, it is good seed, and wil} 
bring him a rich harvest. 

In connection with these thoughts, let me give you some 
verses, written in reference to one now far away: 


“ Late to our town there came a maid, 
A noble woman, true and pure ; 

Who, in the little while she stayed 
Wrought works that will endure. 


It was not any thing she said ; 
It was not any thing she did :— 
—It was the movement of her head,— 
The lifting of her lid. 





Her little motions when she spoke,— 
The presence of an upright soul,— 

The living light that from her broke,— 
It was the perfect whole : 


We saw it in her floating hair, 
We saw it in her laughing eye ;— 
For every look and feature there, 
Wrought works that cannot die. 





For she to many among us gave 
A reverence for the true, the pure, 
The perfect,—that has power to save, 
And make the doubting, sure. 


She passed ; she went to other lands ; 
She knew not of the work she did : 

The wonderous product of her hands 
From her is ever hid, 


Forever, did I say? Ohno! 

The time must come when she will look 
Upon her pilgrimage below, 

And find it in God’s Book. 


‘That as she trod her path aright, | 
Power from her very garments stole ; 
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—For such is the mysterious might 
God grants the upright soul. 


A deed, a word, our careless rest, 

A simple thought, a common feeling — 
If He be present in the breast,— 

Has from Him powers of healing. 


Go maiden ; with thy golden tresses, 
Thine azure eye, and changing cheek,— 
Go, and forget the one who blesses 
Thy presence thro’ that week. 


Forget him: he will not forget ; 
But strive to live, and testify 

Thy goodness,—when Earth’s sun has set, 
And Time itself rolled by.” 





PONTIUS PILATE AT VIENNE. 


TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM THE “COURRIER DES ETATS UNIS,” 


BY D. C. SWAN. 


Vienne in Dauphiny, a province of France, the ancient cap- 
ital of transalpine Gaul under the Romans, is situated on the 
river Rhone. There, on the left bank of that beautiful stream, 
isseena tomb of an ancient architecture, which, according 
to tradition, is the tomb of Pontius Pilate—Pilate, under 
whose government Jesus Christ suffered. Passus est sub 
Pontio Pilato. It was in Vienne also that the Wandering 
Jew revealed himself in 1777——a most remarkable occurrence, 
the spot that contained the ashes of the judge of the Righte- 
ous, was to be trodden upon by a descendant of his accusers. 

The following chronicle was extracted from an old Latin 
manuscript found in a monastery near Vienne. 

It was under the reign of Caligula, when C. Marcius was 
pretor at Vienne, that an old man, bent with age, yet of a 
tall stature, was seen to descend from his litter and enter a 
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house of modest appearance near the temple of Mars. Over 
the door of this house was written, in red letters the name of 
F. Albinus. He was an old acquaintance of Pilate’s. After 
mutual salutations, Albinus observed to him, that many years 
had elapsed since their separation. ‘“ Yes,” replied Pilate, 
“many years—years of misfortune and affliction. Accursed 
be the day on which I succeeded Valerius Gratus in the gov- 
ernment of Judea! My name is ominous; it has been fatal to 
whomsoever has borne it. One of my ancestors imprinted 
an indelible mark of infamy on the fair front of Imperial Rome, 
when the Romans passed under the Caudine Furcule in the 
Samnite war. Another perished by the hands of the Par- 
thians in the war against Arminius. And I—miserable me? 

“ You miserable?” asked Albinus; what have you done to 
entail misery on you? ‘True, the injustice of Caligula has ex- 
iled you to Vienne, but for what crime? I have examined 
your affair at the Tabularium. You are denounced by Vitel- 
lus, prefect of Syria, your enemy, for having chastised the 
rebellious Hebrews, who had slain the most noble of the 
Samaritans, and who afterwards withdrew themselves on 
Mount Garizim. You are also accused of acting thus out of 
hatred against the Jews.” 

“No!” replied Pilate, ** No! by all the Gods, Albinus, it is 
not the injustice of Cesar that afflicts me.” 

“What then is the cause of your affliction ?” continued Al- 
binus. “Long have I known you—sensible, just, humane.” 
I see it ;—you are the victim of Vitellus.” 

“Say not so, Albinus—Say not that I am the victim of Vi- 
tellus."—No: I am the victim of a Higher Power! The Ro- 
mans regard me as an object of Cesar’s disgrace; the Jews, 
as the severe Proconsul; the christians, as the executioner of 
their God !” 

«Of their God, did you say Pilate? Impious wretches !— 
Adore a God born ina manger, and put to death on the cross!” 

“Beware, Albinus, beware!” continued Pilate. “If the 
Christ had been born under the purple, he would not have 
been adored. Listen. To your friendship I will submit the 
events of my life; you will afterwards judge whether I am 
worthy of your hospitality.” 

On my arrival at Jerusalem, I took possession of the Preto- 
rium, and ordered a splended feast to be prepared, to which I 
invited the Tetrarch of Judea, with the high priest and his 
oflicers. At the appointed hour, no guest appeared. This 
was an insult offered to my dignity. A few days afterwards, 
the Tetrarch deigned to pay me a visit. His deportment was 
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crave and deceitful. He pretended that his religion forbade 
him and his attendants to sit down at the table of the Gen- 
tiles, and to offer up libations with them. J thought it expe- 
dient to accept of his excuse ; but from that moment I was con- 
vinced that the conquered had declared themselves the ene- 
mies of the conquerors. 

At that time, Jerusalem was, of all conquered cities, the 
most difficult to govern. So turbulent were the people, that 
[ lived in momentary dread of an insurrection. To repress 
it. I had but a single Centurion, and a handful of soldiers. I 
requested a reinforcement from the Prefect of Syria, who in- 
formed me that he had scarcely troops sufficient to defend his 
own province. Jnsatiate thirst of empire !—to extend our 
conquests beyond the means of defending them! 

Among the various rumors which came to my ears, there 
was one that attracted my attention. A young man, it was 
said, had appeared in Gallilee, preaching with a noble unc- 
tion, a new law in the name of the God who had sent him. 
At first, | was apprehensive that his design was to stir up the 
people against the Romans: but soon were my fears dispelled. 
Jesus of Nazareth spoke rather as a friend to the Romans than 
of the Jews. 

One day, in passing by the place of Siloe, where there was 
a great concourse of people, | observed in the midst of the 
group, a young man leaning against a tree, who was calmly 
addressing the multitude. I was told that it was Jesus. This 
I could easily have suspected, so great was the difference be- 
tween him and those who were listening to him. He appear- 
ed to be about thirty years of age. His golden colored hair 
and beard gave to his appearance a celestial aspect. Never 
have I seen a sweeter or a more serene countenance. What 
a contrast between him and his hearers, with their black beards 
and tawny complexions! Unwilling to interrupt him by my 
presence, I continued my walk, but signified to my Secretary 
to join the group and listen. 

My Secretary’s name was Manlius. He was the grandson 
of the chief of the conspirators, who encamped in Etruria, 
waiting for Catalina. Manlius was an ancient inhabitant of 
Judea, and well acquainted with the Hebrew language. He 
was devoted to me, and was worthy of my confidence. 

On returning to the Pretorium, I found Manlius, who re- 
lated to me the words that Jesus had pronounced at Siloe. 
Never have I heard in the Portico, or read in the works of the 
philosophers, any thing that can be compared to the maxims 
of Jesus. One of the rebellious Jews, so numerous in Jerusa- 
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lem, having asked him if it was lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or not, Jesus replied: Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Cesar’s and unto God the things which are God’s. 

It was on account of the wisdom of his sayings that I gran- 
ted so much liberty to the Nazarene ; for it was in my power 
to have had him arrested and exiled to Pontus; but this would 
have been contrary to that justice which has always character. 
ized the Romans. This man was neither seditious nor rebel- 
lious. I extended to him my protection, unknown perhaps to 
himself. He was at liberty to act, to speak, to assemble and 
address the people, to choose disciples, unrestrained by any 
pretorian mandate. 

Should it ever happen—may the Gods avert the omen !— 
should it ever happen, I say, that the religion of our fore- 
fathers be supplanted by the religion of Jesus, it will be to his 
noble toleration that Rome shall owe her premature obse- 
quies—Whilst J, miserable wretch !—TZ shall have been the in- 
strument of what the christians call Providence, and we— 
Destiny. 

But this unlimited freedom granted to Jesus, revolted the 
Jews—not the poor, but the rich and powerful. It is true, 
Jesus was severe on the latter; and this was a political reason, 
in my opinion, not to control the liberty of the Nazarene. 
“Scribes and Pharisees!” would he say to them, “ you area 
race of vipers!—you resemble painted sepulchres!” At other 
times he would sneer at the proud alms of the Publican, tel- 
ling him that the mite of the widow was more precious in the 
sight of God. 

New complaints were daily made at the Pretorium against 
the insolence of Jesus. I was even informed that some mis- 
fortune would befall him—that it would not be the first time 
that Jerusalem had stoned those who called themselves proph- 
ets—-and that, if the Pretorium refused justice, an appeal would 
be made to Cesar. 

This I had prevented, by informing Cesar of all that happen- 
ed. My conduct was approved of by the Senate, and J was 
promised a reinforcement of troops after the termination of 
the Parthian war. 

Being too weak to suppress a sedition, I resolved upon adop- 
ting a measure that promised to re-establish tranquility in the 
city, without subjecting the Pretorium to humiliating conces- 
sions. I wrote to Jesus, requesting an interview with him at 
the Pretorium. He came. 

Oh, Albinus! now that my blood runs cold in my veins, and 
that my body is bent down under the load of years, it is not 
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surprising that Pilate should sometimes tremble; but then I 
was young—in my veins flowed the Spanish, mixed with the 
Roman blood, as incapable of fear as it was of peurile emo- 
tions. 

When the Nazarene made his appearance, I was walking 
in my basilic, and my feet seemed fastened, with an iron 
hand, to the marble pavement. He was calm, the Nazarene— 
calm as innocence. When he came up to me, he stopped, 
and, by a simple gesture, seemed to say to me: here | am. 

For sometime, | contemplated, with admiration and with 
awe, this extraordinary type of a man—a type unknown to 
our numerous sculptors, who have given form and figure to all 
the Gods and all the heroes. 

« Jesus” suid I to him, at last—and my tongue faltered— 
« Jesus of Nazareth, | have granted you, for these last three 
years, ample freedom of speech; nor dol regret it. Your 
words are those of asage. I know not whether you have 
read Socrates and Plato; but this | know, that there is in your 
discourses, a majestic simplicity that elevates you far above 
those great philosophers. ‘The emperor is informed of it; and 
|,his hamble representative in this country, am glad of hav- 
ing allowed you that liberty of which you are so worthy. 
However, | must not conceal from you, that your discourses 
have raised up against you powerful and inveterate enemies. 
Neither is this surprising. Socrates had his enemies, and he 
fella victim to their hatred. Yours are doubly incensed: 
against you, on account of your sayings; against me, on ac- 
count of the liberty extended towards you. They even ac- 
cuse me indirectly of being leagued with you, for the purpose 
of depriving the Hebrews of the little civil power which Rome 
has left to them. My request—I do not say my orders—is, 
that vou be more circumspect for the future, and more tender 
in rousing the pride of your enemies, lest they raise up against 
you the stupid populace, and compel me to employ the instru- 
ents of justice.” 

The Nazarene calmly replied. 

“Prince of the earth, your words proceed not from true 
wisdom. Say to the torrent to stop in the midst of the moun- 
tain because it will uproot the trees of the valley ; the torrent 
will answer you, that it obeys the laws of the Creator. God 
alone knows whither flows the waters of the torrent. Verily, 
| say unto you: before the rose of Sharon blossoms, the blood 
ol the just will be spilt.” 

“Your blood shall not be spilt,” replied I, with emotion. 
“ You are more precious in my estimation, on account of your 
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wisdom, than al] these turbulent and proud Pharisees, who 
abuse the freedom granted them by the Romans, conspire 
against Cesar, and construe our bounty into fear.  Insolent 
wretches !—They are not aware that the wolf of the Tiber 
sometimes clothes himself with the skin of the sheep. I will 
protect you against them. My Pretorium is open to you as a 
place of refuge—it is a sacred asylum.” 

Jesus carelessly shook his head, and said, with a graceful 
and divine smile. 

“ When the day shall have come, there will be no asylum 
for the Son of Man, neither on earth nor under the earth. 
The asylum of the Just is there (pointing to the heavens.) 
That which is written in the books of the prophets must be 
accomplished.” 

“Young man,” answered I mildly, “ you oblige me to con- 
vert my request into an order. The safety. of the province 
which has been confided to my care, requires it. You must 
observe more moderation in your discourses. Do not infringe 
my orders; you know them. May happiness attend you. 
Farewell.” 

’ Prince of the earth,” replied Jesus, “ I come not to bring 
war into the world, but peace, love, and charity. | was born 
the same day on which Cesar Augustus gave peace to the Ro- 
man world. Persecution proceeds not from me. I expect it 
from others, and will meet it in obedience to the will of my 
Father, who has shown me the way. Restrain, therefore, 
your worldly prudence. It is not in your power to arrest the 
victim at the foot of the tabernacle of expiation.” 

So saying, he disappeared like a bright shadow behind the 
curtains of the basilic. 

Herod the Tetrarch, who then reigned in Judea, and who 
died devoured by vermine, was a weak and wicked man, chosen 
by the chiefs of the law to be the instrument of their hatred. 
To him the enemies of Jesus addressed themselves, to wreak 
their vengeance on the Nazarene. Had Herod consulted his 
own inclination, he would have ordered Jesus immediately to 
be put to death: but though proud of his regal dignity, yet he 
was afraid of committing an act that might diminish his in- 
fluence with Cesar. MS 

Herod called on me one day at the Pretorium ; and on rising 
to take leave, after some insignificant conversation, he asked 
me what was my opinion concerning the Nazarene. 

I replied, that Jesus appeared to me to be one of those grave 
philosophers that great nations sometimes produce: that his 
doctrines was by no means dangerous; and that the intention 
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of Rome was, to leave him that freedom of speech which was 
ustified by his actions. Herod smiled malic iously, and salu- 
ting me with ironical respect, he departed, 

Thi ‘great feast of the Jeers Was approac hing; and their in- 
tention was to avail themselves of the populs ir exaltation, 
yhich always manifests itself at the solemnities of the pass- 
over. The city was overflowing with a tumultuous populace, 
clamoring for the death of the Nazarene. My emissaries in- 
‘ormed me that the treasure of the Temple had ‘been employed 
in bribing the people. The danger was pressing. A Roman 
centurion had been insulted. 

| wrote to the prefect of Syria, requesting a hundred foot 
wldiers and the same number of cavalry. He declined. 1 
saw myself alone with a handful of veterans in the midst of 
a rebellious city—too weak to suppress disorder, and having 
no other choice left than to tolerate it. 

They had seized apes Jesus; and the seditious rabble, al- 
though they knew they had nothing to fear from the Preto- 
rium, believing, on the faith of their leade rs, that I winked at 
tieir sedition ; continued vociferating,—* Crucify him, crucify 
hin !? 

Three powerful parties at that time had combined together 
against Jesus. First the Herodians and Sadducees, whose se- 
ditious conduct appeared to have proceeded from a double 
jiotive: they hated the Nazarene, and were impatient of the 
oman yoke. They could never forgive me for having enter- 
ed their holy city with banners that bore the image of the Ro- 
wan emperor; and although, in this instance, I had committed 
a fatal error, yet the sacriledge did not appear less heinous in 
their eves. Another grievance also rankled in their bosoms. 
lhad proposed to employ a part of the treasure of the Temple 
in erecting edifices of public utility. My proposal was scowl- 
edat. The Pharisees were the avowed enemies of Jesus. 
— cared not for the Governor; but they bore with bitter- 

‘the severe reprimands whic h the Nazarene had, during 
luree years, been continually throwing out against them 
herever he went. ‘Too weak and too ‘pusillanimous to act 
by themselves, they had eagerly embraced the quarrel of the 
llerodians and Sadducees. Besides these three parties, | had 
\y contend against the reckless and profligate populace, al- 
Ways ready to join in a sedition, and to profit by the disorder 
and confusion that result therefrom: 

Jesus was dragged before the Council of the Priests and 
condemned to death. It was then that the High Priest, Caia- 
plas, performed a derisory act of submission. He sent his 
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prisoner to me to pronounce his condemnation and secure his 
execution. | answered him that, as Jesus was a Galilean, the 
affair came within Herod’s jurisdiction, and ordered Jesus to 
be sent thither. The wily Tetrarch professed humility, and 
protesting his deference to the lieutenant of Cesar, he com. 
mitted the fate of the man to my hands. 

Soon my palace assumed the aspect of a besieged citadel: 
every moment increased the number of the seditious. Jerusa- 
lem was inundated with crowds from the mountains of Naza- 
reth, the towns of Galilee, and the plains of Esdrelon. | 
Judea appeared to be pouring into that devoted city. 

I had taken to wife a maiden from among the Gauls, who 
pretended to see into futurity. Weeping, and throwing her- 
self at my feet, “ Beware,” said she to me, “ beware, and touch 
not that man, for he is holy. Last night, I saw him ina vi- 
sion. He was walking on the waters—he was flying on the 
wings of the wind. He spoke to the tempests, to the palm 
trees, to the fishes of the lake—all were obedient to him. Be- 
hold! the torrent of Mount Cedron flows with blood—the 
statues of Caesar are soiled with the filth of the gemonia— 
the columns of the Pretorium have given way, and the sun 
is veiled in mourning like a vestal in the tomb! O, Pilate! 
evil awaits thee. If thou wilt not listen to the words of thy 
wife, dread the curses of a Roman senate——dread the frowns 
of Cesar!” , 

By this time my marble stairs groaned under the weight of 
the multitude. ‘The Nazarene was brought back tome. | 
proceeded to the Hall of Justice, followed by my guards, and 
asked the people in a severe tone, what they demanded! “The 
death of the Nazarene,” was their reply. For what crime’ 
“ He has blasphemed; he has prophesied the ruin of the Ten- 
ple; he calls himself the Son of God—the Messiah—the hing 
of the Jews.” “Roman Justice,” said 1, ‘punisheth not such o'- 
fences with death.’ “Crucify him, crucify him !” shouted forth 
the relentless rabble. 

The vociferations of the infuriate multitude shook the pa! 
ace to its foundation. One man alone appeared caim in the 
midst of the tumult. He was like unto the Statue of Inno- 
cence placed in the temples of the Eumenides. It wasthe 
Nazarene. 

After many fruitless attempts to protect him from the fury 
of his merciless per-ecutors, I had the baseness to adopt a 
measure which, at that moment, appeared to me to be the 
only one that could save his life. I ordered him to be scourge’: 
then, calling for a ewer, I washed my hands in presence 
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of the clamorous multitude, thereby signifying to them my 
disap probation of the deed. 

But in vain. It was his life that these wretches thirsted af- 
ter. Often, in our civil commotions, have | witnessed the fu- 
rious animosity of the multitude; but nothing could ever be 
compared to what I beheld in the present instance. It might 
have been truly said that, on this occasion, all the phantoms of 
the infernal regions had canomb led together at Jerusalem. The 

crowd ap peared not to walk ; they were borne off and whirled 
as a vortex, rolling along Ehe living waves, from the portal of 
the Pretorium even unto Mount Zion, Ww ith howlings, screams, 
shrieks and vociferations, such as were never heard either in 
the seditions of Pannonia, or in the tumults of the Ferum. 

By degrees the day darkened like a winter twilight, such 
as had been seen at the death of the great Julius Ceasar. It 
was likewise towards the ides of March. I, the condemned 
governor of a rebellious province, was leaning against a col- 
umn of my basilic, contemplating athwart the. dreary gloom, 
this Theory of Tartarus dragging to execution the innocent 
Nazarene. All around me was a desert. Jerusalem had 
vomited forth her indwellers through the funeral gate that 
leads to the Gemoniw. An air of desolation and : sadness en- 
veloped me. My guard had joined the cavalry ; and the Cen- 
turion, to display a shadow of power, was endeavouring to 
maintain order. I was left alone, and my breaking heart ad- 
monished me, that what was passing at that moment apper- 
tained rather to the history of the Gods than to that of man. 
Loud clamors were heard proceeding from Golgotha, which, 
borne on the winds appeared to announce an agony such as 
never had been heard by mortal ear. Dark clouds lowered 
over the pinnacle of the Temple, and their loud ruptures set- 
tled over the city and covered it as with a veil. So dreadful 
were the signs that were manifested, both in the heavens and 
on the earth, that Dionysius, the Areopagite, is reported to 
have exclaimed. “Hither the Author of Nature is suffering, 
or the Universe is falling apart.” 

Towards the first hour of the night, I threw my mantle 
around me, and went into the city towards the gate of Golgo- 
tha. The sacrifice had been consummated. The crowd were 
returning home ; still agitated, it is true, but gloomy, sad, taci- 
turn, desperate. What they had witnessed, had struck them 
with terror and remorse. 1 also saw my little Roman Cohort 
pass by mournfully, the standard bearer having veiled his 
Kagle in token of ‘grief, and J overheard some “of the sold- 
iers murmuring strange words which | did not comprehend. 
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Others were recounting prodigies almost similar to those which 
had so often smote the Romans with dismay by the will of the 
Gods. Sometimes groups of men and women would halt: 
then, looking back towards Mount Calvary, would remain 
motionless, in the expectation of witnessing some new pro- 
digy. 

LT returned to the Pretorium sad and pensive. On ascending 
the stair, the steps of which were still stained with the blood 
of the Nazarene, I perceived an old man in a suppliant pos- 
ture, and behind him, several women in tears. He threw him- 
self at my feet, and wept bitterly.—It is painful to see an old 
man weep— Father’ said I to him mildly—* who are you, and 
what is your request?”’——*I am Joseph of Arimathea,” re. 
plied he, «and I am come to beg of you, on my knees, the per 
mission to bury Jesus of Nazareth.”—* Your prayer is gran- 
ted,” said I to him: and, at the same time, ordered Manlius to 
take some soldiers with him, to superintend the interment, lest 
it might be profaned. A few days afterwards, the sepulchre 
was found empty. The disciples of Jesus published all over 
the country that he had risen from the dead, as he had {fore- 
told. 

A last duty retnained for me to perform, it was to commuri- 
cate to Cwsar the details of this deplorable event. I did it the 
same night that followed the fatal catastrophe, and had just 
finished the communication when the day began to dawn. 

At that moment the sound of clarions playing the air of 
Diana, struck my ear. Casting my eyes towards the cesarean 
gate, | beheld a troop of soldiers, and heard at a distance, other 
trumpets sounding Ceesar’s March. It was the reinforcement 
that had been promised me—two thousand thosen men, who, 
to hasten their arrival, had marched all night. “ It has then 
been decreed by the Fates,” cried I, wringing my hands, “that 
the great iniquity should be accomplished that, for the 





purpose of averting the deeds of yesterday, troops should ar- 
rive to-day! Cruel destiny, how thou sportest with the al- 
fairs of mortals! Alas! it was but too true, what the Naza- 
rene exclaimed when writhing on the cross: Ad is consum- 
mated !” 





Lines to my Sister. 


LINES TO MY SISTER 
( Written when in Europe.) 


The golden light, my sister, 
Has faded from the West ; 

‘The golden sun has gone to shine 
On her I love the best : 


On her who side by side with me, 
Trod young life’s flowery way— 
Thank God! though it is night with me, 
With her tis opening day! 


But that bright day, my sister, 
Will roll resistless by, 
And once again the silent stars 


Will fill the silent sky. 


Night, that mysterious visitant, 
Will walk with you again, 

In the vast shadow of the earth :— 
Oh! think, my sister, then. 


‘That it is not the daylight 
Which gives or taketh rest ; 

The only sun that never sets 
Shines in the faithful breast. 


In you, my noble sister! 
So tender, and so true, 

So thoughtful at another’s wants ; 
—That sun shines bright in you : 


In every word, in every deed, 
That golden sun shines through. 

The stranger bows before you, 
For your very robes are bright ! 
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And friends in love and reverence look 
Upon that holy light,— 

They may feel that to a soul like thine 
There cannot come a night. 


In want, in woe, in danger 

Oh ! be that thought your stay ! 
Bear up, press on, my sister, 

Until that better day. 


When want, and woe shall be no more ; 
When free from care and pain, 

We shall upon the Heavenly shore, 
Walk side by side again. 





LIFE, THE GREAT TEACHER. 


It is very much the habit of our day to laugh at new Expe- 
rience; to think that the quick minded young can follow out, 
and gain, by argument, all that the old can know by Experi- 
ence, as we call it ;—in other words, by Life, by sight.—Who 
respects an old man, now, merely because an old man! The 
Statesman or writer who is known to have more than com- 
mon intellect, we rise to honor; but the long-lived we do not 
rise to, or, if we do, it is because he is old and feeble, not be- 
cause he is wise and worthy of Reverence.—We have, in a 
measure, lost sight of the truth recognized when Greece was 
first among nations, that Life is the Great Teacher of man; 
and have come to think that by reading and by reasoning the 
boy may be wiser than his grandsire. But what can reading 
do toward making us wise, when compared with Life! | 
would appeal to the experience of every student, and ask 1! 
the true depth and beauty of his books have not ever been re- 
vealed to him by his daily life? Words that were last year 10- 
telligible but unimpressive, have this year a force,a grasp 1 
them that seem beyond belief:—Why is this? It is because 
Life, during the twelve months just gone, has, in sorrow 0! 
joy, in labor or rest, in loss or gain, been bringing wisdom 
into that man’s mind as secretly as it has been bearing 
strength into his muscles; and both the wisdom and the 
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strength he may be unconscious of till some outward thing, 
a book that he reads, or a weight that he raises, reveals it to 
hirn. Indeed, I believe that from books we never truly gain 
any knowledge of things, though} we may of relations; their 
great office is to bring up, and make us recognize a knowledge 
hat is in us, but unseen. 

Acd if books are without value as; the communication of 
wisdom, or even of knowledge ; argument is of still less worth, 
The whole end and power of argument is that it makes us re- 
cognize relations, known but unrecognized before. 

Life then is, I believe, the great Teacher; and he that has 
jived longest has, though perhaps unknown to himself, the 
oveatest store of true learning. Believing this, how different 
the aspect which Life puts on; how impossible the idea of te- 
dium as connected with it! Ilow unmeaning the regret that 
somuch time is lost in the little, but needful, duties of human- 
ity,—digging, washing, cooking. There is no time Jost in 
any duty; the scholar may leave his study and go to his daily 
labor in the full assurance that as God has ordained that labor, 
he can lose neither time nor opportunity in doing it.— He may, 
in the field, the work-shop, the court-house, the counting room, 
or the sick-chamber,—learn less of History, less of Science 
than in his own quiet room; but in those places, if Duty lead 
him to them, he may be certain of learning truths which will 
make History a Revelation instead of an idle tale,—that will 
cause him to see in science God’s presence, instead of dead 
general principles,—that will make the universe all living, and 
vocal, and full of meanings hitherto undreamt of. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NATCHEZ: 
( Continued.) 
BY MANN BUTLER. 


From this period (1788-9,) nothing occurs, within the wri- 
ter’s reach, worthy of record; until the negotiation of the 
lirst Spanish treaty, that of Lorenzo el Real. This was eflec- 
ted on the 27th of October, 1795, and provided for running 
the boundary line, between the United States and Spain, along 
the northernmost part of the parallel of 31°. This termina- 
ted, it might well be supposed, al] further hopes, on the part 
of the Spaniards, to retain the south-western portion of our 
ronfederacy. How pertinaciously Spain clung to these hopes, 
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from the earliest buddings of the American Revolution, should 
be familiar to every American citizen, alive to the honor and 
interests of our republic. This eagerness had manifested jt. 
self through Count Lucern, the French minister to the Old 
Congress; in pressing on that body, in conformity with his 
instructions—Il. * that the United States extend to the west. 
ward no farther than the settlements were permitted by the 
British proclamation of 1763; 2: that the United States do 
not consider themselves as having any right to navigate the 
Mississippi, no territory belonging to them being situate 
thereon ; 3: that the settlements east of the Mississippi, (em- 
bracing the present States of Mississippi and Alabama, which 
were prohibited as above,) are possessions of the crown of 
Great Britain, and proper objects which the arms of Spain 
may be employed for the purpose of making a permanent con- 
quest for the Spanish crown;” (Pitkin’s U.S. II. 92.) Spain 
did so employ her arms, as has been seen, and re-conquered 
Florida, (as ‘it had been subdivided, under the British govern- 
ment, into East and West,) as far north as the Natchez. The 
preliminary treaty of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain of the 30th November, 1783, however, (which 
preceded that negotiated between the latter power and Spain,) 
extended the United States to 31° north, and thus limited the 
Spanish acquisition of Florida. This limitation though ac- 
knowledged by Spain in the treaty of 1795, was, neverthe- 
less, not executed, until every art of intrigue and procrasti- 
nation was exhausted. Jn the first place it was attempted to 
bribe the Kentuckians into arms against the rest of the con- 
federacy and to “form a government wholly unconnected with 
that of the United States:? (Journal of the H. of Rep. for 
Ky. 1806-7.) Nor were offers of money and arms wanting, 
on the Spanish side of these intrigues, to tempt the brave and 
patriotic woodsmen of that noble State, to forget the ties ot 
kindred and freedom, which bound them to the rest of their 
country. No doubt the French hostility to the United States 
stimulated those proceedings of the Spanish authorities; lor 
the French republic was, at that time, not only in very il 
temper towards the United States; but it had likewise some 
expectation, according to Mr. Monroe, of re-acquiring her 
alienation of Lousiana to Spain which indeed, was, at a later 
period, effected. (Pitkin’s U. S. 11, 484, 485.) But when 
bribery and intrigue had failed in Kentucky, and signally to 
the honor and fidelity of that patriotic portion of our country: 
procrastination in its most provoking and Spanish form, w2% 
resorted to. In 1796, Andrew Ellicott was, in pursuance 
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of the Spanish treaty, appointed by the government of the 
United States, to survey and mark the boundary between 
them and Spain on the south. On the 2d February, 1797, 
after tedious delays, owing to the severity of the weather, 
Ellicott arrived at New Madrid. Here, he was very cere- 
moniously informed by the Spanish commandant, that orders 
had been given by Gov. Carondelet to stop any American 
from descending “till the posts were evacuated.” Similar 
difficulties were presented at the Chickasaw Bluffs, (now 
Memphis in Tenn.) and Nogales or Walnut Hills, (now Vicks- 
burg.) They were, however, evaded by the American offi- 
cers and information of their descent of the river and official 
business was forwarded to Gayoso De Lewas, then Governor 
of the Natchez. In consequence of this intelligence, that Span- 
ish oflicer replied in a letter congratulating the American com- 
missioner, upon his arrival, but requesting him to leave his 
escort of some thirty soldiers under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Pope, “about the mouth of the Bayou Pierre.” On 
the 23d, Ellicott reached Natchez, informed Gayoso of it, and 
desired the appointment of an interview. The note was 
courteously answered, but no interview fixed. The American 
commissioner then wrote to the superior officer at New-Or- 
leans, Gov. Carondelet, with the same result. He was not, 
however, at all daunted at this discouraging opening of his 
mission, but took post upon the top of a hill north of Natchez, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Spanish fort.—Here an in- 
eident occurred characteristic of the whole negotiation. When 
Mr. Ellicott had fixed his quarters, he ordered the American 
flag to be hoisted. This privilege which is permitted every 
Consul in a foreign country, and which must still more proper- 
ly belong te so grave a diplomatic commission as the one in 
question, authorized by a formal treaty, gave great offence to 
the Spanish officers. The flag was ordered by the Governor 
to be taken down, but the order was resisted and “ the flag 
Wore out on the flag-staff.” Frequent threats were made to 
cut it down; but they were not executed. The American 
commissioner now received confidential information from 
American agents at New-Orleans, as it is presumed; 1. “that 
the Spanish government did not intend to deliver up the posts ; 
and that the Spanish commissioner would evade or delay, 
irom one pretence or another, the commencement of the oper- 
ations ;” 2. “that delay would reduce the treaty toa dead 
letter; and ddly. that the country either was, or would be, 
ceded to the republic of France.” (Ellicott’s Journal, p. 44.) 
This intelligence was kept secret not only to shelter its authors 
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from suspicion, and consequent vengeance ; but also, to sound 
the attachment of the people to the United States, and then 
secure the possession of the country to them. Fortunately 
this attachment was not doubtful, with a large majority ; many 
persons had emigrated to the country, while it was a Spanish 
colony, in order to escape the resentments and recover from 
the losses consequent upon the unfortunate part they had ta- 
ken in the revolutionary war, between the United States and 
Great Britain. The passions had burnt more fiercely, perhaps, 
in the southern portion of our confederacy than in any other 
part of it: their eflects were proportionately severe upon the 
party ultimately losing in the strife. Other persons had set- 
tled in the country, previous to all thoughts of the unhappy 
contest. Over the errors and differences of all these parties, 
American magnanimity, if not justice, should now throw the 
mantle of oblivion and forgiveness. And it may be well to 
remark, that toryism, however obnoxious it was, and justly 
so, to our republican fathers, may often have had the recon- 
mendation of as pure and conscientious conviction, as the 
most fervid whigism. Owing, however, to the evident reluc- 
tance of the Spanish authorities to execute the treaty, by sur 
rendering the posts within the indisputable territory of the 
United States, Ellicott contrived to supply his personal escort 
privately with as much ammunition as could be procured. 
These precautions became more necessary, from the behaviour 
of the Indians, who insulted our men, and walked about the 
commissioner’s camp with drawn knives. Conduct such as this 
naturally became the subject of complaint to the Spanish Gov- 
ernor, and furnished new reasons for urging him to withdraw 
his objections to the military escort left at the Bayou Pierre. 
To divert Eliicott from his duty, various measures were now 
resorted to by the Spanish Government; he was invited to 
New-Orleans—to land his troops at Loftus’ Cliffs. Both these 
propositions were well and sturdily rejected by the American 
commissioner on the ground of the treaty. This instrument 
specified Natchez, as the place of meeting for the joint con 
missioners.* Nor was this tenacity a point of formaiity only 
with the American officer, for every mischief was to be ap- 
prehended from withdrawing the commission out of the friene 
ly population which was found about their infant capital. 
This firmness was at length rewarded by a communication 
from Gayoso through his aid, Majer Stephen Minor, announ- 
cing that he was to act as commissioner or the part of Spain 
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*Articles 2d, and 3d, of the Treaty of 1795. : 
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in marking the southern boundary of the United States; 
but what was still more important, the consent of the Spanish 
Government was given to the stationing of the United States’ 
vard, at Bacon’s landing, about two miles above Natchez. 
But if the Spanish officers at any time seemed disposed to 
advance the execution of the treaty, it was sure to be accom- 
panied or soon followed by something else, Which tended 
to retard it. Thus, often giving leave tor the descent of the 
American troops to Natchez, the cannon which had been ta- 
ken out of the fort (Fert Panmure it is believed,) were now 
hauled back from the landing and moved. Such tergiver- 
sation naturally excited great uneasiness in the minds of the 
friends of the United States. Our commissioner remonstra- 
ted against such fluctuating measures, and called for explana- 
tion of the reinforcements which were dispatching to the 
Walnut Hills. In reply, Gayoso rather strangely informed 
him, that the military supplies objected to, had been brought 
to Natchez, from the Hills, and were sending up the river to 
fortify the Spanish post on the Arkansas, against Indian at- 
tack: at the same time, Ellicott was requested to co-operate 
with Gov. Gayoso, in sending back Lieut. Pope, (who had 
been ordered with a military party down the Mississippi, by 
our government.) So far from concurring in this suggestion, 
the American commissioner urged his arrival by the laconic 
advice of * the sooner here the better.” The procrastinating 
plan of the Spanish Government now began to develope itself 
more openly andartfullys On the 29th of May, nearly fifteen 
months after the ratification of the treaty which required the 
evacuation by the Spaniards of the ports within the territory 
of the United States, Governor Gayoso issued a proclamation 
tothe people of Natchez full of art and equivocation. In 
this paper, he informed the inhabitants that he would keep 
possession of the country “ to support the rights of the inhabi- 
tants to their real property ;” and “ until we are sure,” said 
he, “the Indians are pacific;” it moreover promised that, 
while the crop was preparing, “ none should be disturbed from 
that important object, on account of their depending debts.” 
But, as if these promises, so artfully addressed to the pecuniary 
interests of an agricultural populatiorm, were not sufficient to 
secure their wavering attachment, they were told “ that no 
inhabitant should be molested on account of religious princi- 
ples, and they shall not be hindered” said the proclamation, “in 
their private meetings: but no other public worship shall be 
allowed but that generally established in his majesty’s domin- 
ions which is the Catholic religion.” All persons were called 
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upon not “ to deviate from the principles of adherence to our 
(Spanish) Government, until the negotiations which are now 
on foot between his majesty and the United States are cop- 
cluded and thereby the real property of the inhabitants se. 
cured.” Such an address, in defiance of a treaty now publicly 
known to the whole country, necessarily excited suspi- 
cions in the minds of the friends to the United States, most 
injurious to the good faith of Spain; and which must prove 
subversive of the previncial peace. The American commis. 
sioner now called upon the Spanish Governor, at the request of 
many citizens friendly to the American Government, reques- 
ting liberty for such inhabitants to leave the country, to save 
themselves from insult and oppression. The Governor was again 
importuned to withdraw the cannon from the forts and yield 
his objections to the descent of the American troops. In re- 
ply, Gayoso readily consented to the request of the inhabi- 
tants, declaring that, it was the greatest liberty of a Spaniard 
to sell his property and depart:” but at the same time ac- 
knowledging that he had positive orders to suspend the evac- 
uation of the posts, until the matter should be amicably set- 
tled between the two courts (American and Spanish.)—In evi- 
dence of the spirit of the times and the temper of the people 
it may be mentioned thata Mr. Green, Sen.* (the only desig- 
nation Mr. Ellicott gives him,) offered to assist the commis: 
sioner with a hundred men. This offer being indiscreetly 
spoken of, orders were given by the Spanish Government to 
arrest Green.—He, however, fortunately made his escape to 
Tennessee. Col. Anthony Hutchins, however, went further 
than this, for he offered to seize Gayoso and convey him among 
the Choctaws. These over-zealous suggestions were rejected 
by Mr. Ellicott very creditably to his judgment and the pro- 
priety of his official station. The people of the country were 
not to be governed by any such punctilios ; nor was it neces- 
sary for them, as lawful citizens of the United States wrong- 
fully governed by Spain for twenty two years, in violation 
of the very treaty, by which Spain acquired Florida—the 
treaty of Paris in 1783. The public commotion began to ex- 
tend; and the Americans took every means to increase thei! 
strength, in order to meet the contest which, it appeared, the 
Spanish authorities would force upon them, rather than surren- 





*This is the same Col. Green who was mentioned in the 3d number of Nat- 
chez as having died shortly after 1782. This error was accompanied by another, 
which cannot be better corrected than on this occasion; Col. Green was the 
grandfather of Abram A. Green and Benjamin F. West, as also of Mrs. Matilda 
Carpenter, all of Mississippi. 
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der the territory required by the treaty.—-Nor was the Govern- 
ment of the United States insensible to the precarious condi- 
tion of these southern outposts, so long detained from the 
rightful possession of the republic. Lieutenant Pope was now 
despatched by Gen. Wayne down the Mississippi, for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of the forts which Spain had agreed 
to surrender to the United States. This officer was, how- 
ever, like his countrymen who had preceded him, stopped at 
the Walnut Hills, a point notoriously within the undisputed ju- 
risdiction of the United States. The politic representations of 
Ellicott induced the Spanish Government to withdraw its 
objections and accordingly, on the 24th of April, 1797, Lieu- 
tenant Pope arrived at Natchez. Still the execution of the 
treaty appeared as far off as ever. Gayoso complained that 
the British were about to invade Lousiana by way of Canada 
and Illinois !—that to defeat this attempt Nogales (now Vicks- 
burg,) must be fortified. Nor were the Indians neglected by 
the Spaniards: they were again tampered with, as had been 
the practice of Europeans, in all their wars upon this conti- 
nent. ‘Iheir well known passion for war, and natural sus- 
picions of the white man, and our land loving country- 
men particularly, were artfully stimulated against the new 
and dangerous people, who were about to occupy the coun- 
try. The Indians were told the Americans wonld deprive 
them of their lands, (alas! how true that prediction has 
proved! yet such must have been the result of the settlement 
of any prosperous agricultural people in the country.) These 
intrigues with the Indians were counteracted by our officers.— 
The tone of hostility began to rise: Governor Carondelet, in 
conversation with the celebrated Philip Nolan, (the garcon of 
Gen. James Wikinson,) threatened “the Natchez people with 
hemp, and the Americans with lead.” He moreover asked 
this intrepid adventurer in Mexican trade, whether he would 
not take an active part in the punishment of the above parties; 
to which, with decent equivocation, the true hearted patriot 
replied, “a very active one.”* 

He was at this time in correspondence with Ellicott and 
Wilkinson. A camp at Baton Rouge was now formed by the 
Spaniards. On the Ist of June, a proclamation appeared from 
Gov. Carondolet, directed against ill disposed persons who 
have nothing to lose, endeavoring to draw the people of Nat- 
chez into improper measures, whose disagreeable consequen- 











*Philip Nolan had been an officer in the American service; but was stimula- 
ted by love of enterprise to engage in the mule and horse trafic of the Mexican 
frontier, in which he perished. 
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ces would only fall upon those possessed of property. This 
instrument reiterated the old pretence of British invasion, by 
way of the Upper Mississippi, as a reason for Suspending the 
demarkation of the boundary and the surrender of the posts, 
The public excitement was thus completed; for this address 
was much less artfully adapted to the dispositions and feelin 

of the people, than that of Gov. Gayoso. The latter appealed 
to their interests in the landed property of the country and its 
peace; the former to their attachment and obligations to 
Spain. Now there were many old British subjects in the ter. 
ritory, some refugees from the revolutionary difficulties of the 
U. States, who would gladly have hailed the British, as older 
friends than the Spaniards. In this heated state of public fee. 
ling, an incident happened which nearly brought the Spanish 
government of Natchez to a violent, if not a premature end. 
One Hannah, a Baptist minister of religion, applied to Ellicott 
for leave to preach in his camp on the following Sabbath. The 
commissioner conveyed his application to Gov. Gayoso, who 
truly said, on another occasion in his correspondence, “that it 
was notin his principles to act otherwise than as a gentle- 
man;” and he liberally granted this request, so different from the 
bigoted detestation of protestant worship, unfortunately now 
for centuries, almost natural to Spaniards. The novelty of 
protestant worship produced a crowded audience, and is sup- 
posed to have puffed the vanity of the clergyman, to an unfor- 
tunate, but natural degree. Elevated by his new distinction, 
the protestant preacher got into a dispute with the Irish sol- 
diers in the Spanish service, upon the mysteries of the Roman 
Catholic religion: this ended as usual between such theolo- 
gical parties, (and often between those much less excusable 
for their violence and bigotry,) in blows and a severe chastise- 
ment of Hannah. Stung with these arguments, he applied 
personally to the Governor for redress—adding, rather offen- 
sively, that he would redress himself, if the Governor did not 
do it forhim. Gayoso, with a moderation unusual to a Span- 
ish Governor, desired the offended priest, to reflect a few min- 
utes. and repeat his request; he did so, and renewed his de- 
mand in the same insolent and unbecoming manner. The 
Governor then ordered the minister to prison within the fort, 
and his feet to be put in the stocks. Such an event would, in 
an ordinary and unexcited condition of the country, have oc 
casioned no disturbance ; but, in the inflamed state of public 
sentiment which now prevailed, it was a spark applied toa 
magazine. The public passions were instantly roused by this 
impolitic exertion of a hated authority, into such open vio 
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lence against the Spanish officers, that in ten hours they had 
all fled to the fort for the protection of their lives. In so 
short a time had the Spanish Government been reduced from a 
province, to a fort. The tumult had no distinct organization ; 
it had spontaneously grown out of the public temper, fired 
by the imprisonment of Hannah, as a citizen of the United 
States; and the apprehension that contrary to fond and dear- 
ly cherished hopes, the laws of Spain were now to be enforced 
with rigor. Some of the patriots were in favor of attacking 
the fort and the Spanish gallies, and thus making themselves 
masters of the country and the river. “The opposition had 
now become very general over great part of the district;” (Elli- 
cott, p. 101.) But, as if one piece of misgovernment were 
not sufficient for the mal-adroitness of modern Spaniards, 
another proclamation appeared from Gov. Carondelet, infla- 
ming the people still more. In this unhappy effusion of Span- 
ish treachery the Government, (trumpeting, no doubt the notes 
desired from Madrid,) declares that “the anterior measures of 
the commissary of limits,” (meaning Ellicott,) “and the com- 
mander of the Americans now at Natchez, the immediate rup- 
ture (if the American Gazettes are to be believed,) al- 
ready, between France and the U. States, engage us to be on 
our guard to defend our property with that valor and energy, 
which the inhabitants of these provinces have manifested on 
all occasions.” This imprudent paper then goes on to say that, 
if the Congress of the U. States will /eave Natchez and the 
Walnut Hills, the only bulwarks of Lower Louisiana, to stop 
the course of the British, or give security against any attempt 
by Great Britain, “we will then lay down our arms which they 
(the U. States,) have forced us to take up by arming their mi- 
litia in time of peace, and sénding a considerable body of troops 
by round-about ways to ~~ us.” This paper was dated 
at New-Orleans, on the 3lst May, 1797. But more formida- 
ble weapons than proclamations would not have discouraged 
the Americans. The difficulty was on the part of the United 
States’ officers to prevent them from commifting themselves 
prematurely. The people signed a declaration in favor of the 
U. States, and held themselves ready, at a moment’s warning, 
lor defence. While both parties were thus at bay—the Span- 
ish Governor and officers in the fort—Gayoso addressed a note 
to Messrs. Ellicott and Pope, inviting them to meet him as pri- 
vale gentlemen without the fort ; to see if some plan could not 
be devised to quiet the present disturbance in the country.— 
The commissioner agreed todo so; but the Lieutenant refu- 
sing to have anv thing farther to do with the Spanish Gover- 
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nor, except in writing, Ellicott would not attend alone. Both 
parties prepared for war, the militia were formed into compa- 
nies, and the Governor reinforced the fort. A public meeting 
was requested of the inhabitants at Belts’,* on the 20th instant, 
for the purpose of considering the condition of the district. 
Previous to the time appointed for the assemblage, Governor 
Gayoso requested a private interview with Ellicott. This 
took place at Major Minor’s house,t where the Governor ar. 
rived by a circuitous route from the fort, through the thickets 
and the cane brakes. At this interview, a friendly understand. 
ing was arranged between the parties ; and the Commissioner 
promised to use his best endeavours at the meeting to preserve 
the peace of the country.—During this interregnum, a band o| 
Choctaws returning from a war party, and finding the Spanish 
officers in their fort, were much struck by the fact, and ad. 
mired the Americans as superior warriors.—The people meet 
at Belt’s, and after considerable discussion, of no temperate 
complexion, a committee of safety was appointed to offer terms 
of neutrality to the Spanish Governor. This committee con- 
sisted of Anthony Hutchens, Bernard Linlot, Isaac Galliard, 
William Ratcliffe, Cato West, Joseph Bernard, and Gabriel 
Benoist with, Commissioner Ellicott and Lieutenant Pope.— 
The terms offered by the committee appear in their letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor with his reply, proclamation and the 
confirmation of Gov. Carondelet. They substantially provi- 
ded for the neutrality of the people, until the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Spain should be run and the ju- 
risdiction determined, one way or the other. They were in- 
stantly acceded to by Gayoso, who proclaimed the fact to 
the country. Thus, the disturbed condition of the country 
and ferment of men’s minds were perfectiy tranquillized 
by one of those sedative measures of popular government, 
which were found so efficient in the revolutionary struggle 
of the United States; and to which our people cling with an 
attachment at once both strong and just. Nota single dis- 
turbance of the peace, or act of violence, attended this sus- 
pension of Government for nearly two weeks. ~ Indeed, the 
natural elements of order and government which exist 1 
every society, can scarcely be appreciated, until the complex 
artificial machinery, by which we are surrounded, is stopped 
fora while. Then, man appears not to be quite that creature 
of laws and forms, which old society represents him-—Gayor 





*About eight miles from Natchez, on Second Creek. 
+The present Concordia, near Natchez. 
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now left the fort, and the Spanish Government, though mor- 
tally stabbed, appeared to be restored to its former supremacy. 
Another committee was now, according to the armed neutral- 
ity of Natchez, to be elected by the people; the Governor's 
proclamation issued accordingly ; and a committee was elec- 
ted which, in the words of Ellicott put, as intended, a finish- 
ing stroke to the Spanish Government and jurisdiction in this 
uarter.* 

The body met on the 15th of July, to exercise its extraordi- 
nary jurisdiction, under a re epresentative of the absolute King 
of Spain. Its authority, though so familiar and so easily ad- 
apted to the citizens of the U. States, must have struck the 
Spaniards asa most heterodox anomaly in government, long as 
they have been unused to its free and popular system. It is 
passing strange that Gov. Carondelet should have condescend- 
ed to sanction this irregularity ; but tyrants can sometimes 
listen to the plea of necessity, as well as urge it themselves for 
departing from the course of rigid Jaw. The committee seems 
to have had an advisory authority, and to have rather exhibi- 
ted the form of popular power than to have exercised it. On 
one occasion, however, their interference was more important. 
ln November, 1797, Col. Grandpre,t was announced as Gov- 
ernor of Natchez. When the committee heard of this, they 
immediately informed the provincial government that he could 
not be received as Governor in the district of Natchez. The 
appointment was not persisted in, and Major Minor seems to 
have been the last representative of Spanish authority in Mis- 
sissippi. By the ensuing December, Capt. Guiont arrived 
with a detachment of American troops. This officer seems to 
have been suspicious of the authority claimed by so irregulara 
body as the Permanent Committee. Nor can there be a doubt 
that however important a tribunal so anomalous may be, in 
certain critical conjunctures of the body politic when the ordi- 
nary machinery of the government cannot act ad vantageous- 
ly; yet when that crisis may have past, it is equally important 
that the ordinary laws should resume their force. Some ap- 
prehension of this condition of things may have led to the dis- 
putes which are stated to have taken place between Captain 
wee and the committee. But the shadow of Spanish gov- 








* The anak committee consisted of the fellowing gentlemen :—J. Bernard, 
Peter B. Bruin, Daniel Clarke, G. Benoist, Philander Smith, J. Gaillard, R. 
Dixon, W. Ratcliffe, and Frederick Kimbal. 


*The same officer, it is presumed, who commanded the Spanish troops, when 
they took possession of the country in 1781. 


tThe father of Judge Guion, of Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
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ernment was now fast disappearing. Ellicott received a com. 
munication from Gov. Gayoso on the 10th of January, 179g 
informing him that he had orders from Madrid to evacuate the 
posts of Nogales or Vicksburg, and Natchez. A dispatch from 
Gayoso addressed to the Natchez Committee, dated in Janua- 
ry 1798, declares—“that from the moment that his Majesty's 
troops withdraw from the fort of Natchez,” the inhabitants 
within the treaty limits “are absolved from the oath of fidelity 
to his Catholic Majesty.” <A formality, the trouble of which 
the Governor might have saved himself, after the ratification 
of asolemn treaty for the demarkation of limits between the 
U. States and Spain. The allegiance of the people of Natchez 
to the Spanish Government was dispensed with by the treaty 
of San Lorenzo el Real, and this depended on a higher autho- 
rity, than the provincial Governor of Louisiana, high and ex- 
alted as he might deem himself in New-Orleans, "The Span- 
ish troops were sometime after withdrawn and the American 

ossession were completed. In the meantime, the boundary 
fine between the two governments, at the northern termina- 
tion of the 31st degree of north latitude, had been commenced, 
It was found to strike the Mississippi twenty six geographical 
miles and twelve seconds, south of Natchez, which threw that 
city so far within the American boundary. Then it was, that 
Sir William Dunbar broke out in what was not very usual 
with him, an enthusiastic anticipation of the grand results 
which have befallen Mississippi, from the protecting arm of 
the powerful republic of North America. The line separa- 
ting the United States from Spain was astronomically deter- 
mined by Andrew Ellicott, on the part of the former; and 
William Dunbar, Sen. on that of the latter. It was also sur- 
veyed under their direction. After a portion of the line was 
determined, Sir William resigned ; and was succeeded by Ma- 
jor Minor. But we have arrived at a point, where, this im- 
perfect sketch may well be suspended—the American posses- 
sion of Natchez. The territorial government of Mississipp!, 
(embracing the present States of Alabama and Mississippi) 
was organized by Gov. Sargent, the first American Governor. 
He arrived at Natchez, on the 6th of August, 1798. Whether 
these sketches may be resumed or extended into a more ac- 
ceptable shape must be determined by circumstances, which 
the author cannot now foresee. What he has accomplished 
is freely offered to his readers, without pretension, as the em- 
ployment of some leisure hours left by laborious duties, ata 
painful distance from all the earliest and dearest connections 


of his life. 
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THE REFORMER. 


J was always a Reformer.—When at schoool J proposed to 
the Master to try a new system, to give up the birch and treat 
the unruly to sugar-plums; and my reward was a sad thresh- 
ing, and the advice to reform my own manners before J tried 
higher things.—I left school, and went into a store; there I 
found every thing wrong, but no sooner did I proposea scheme, 
by which letters were to be copied without labor, and the store 
to be swept bya hired man, than my employer bade me 
sweep the counting-room twice a day, and prepare tripli- 
cates of every letter he wrote, adding “ Young man, mend 
your own ways, and then, it may be, others will hear what 
you have to say.”—I went home disgusted with the bigotry 
of mankind, and found my father just setting out a pear tree : 
the tree had a great many roots, and he was trying to find 
places for them all to lie in. “ Why in the world” said I, 
“dont you cut some of them off.—If 1 was a gardener, I’d 
soon alter your old ways.” 

“Theophilus,” said the old man, rising from his knees, “ you 
will find it enough labor to alter your young ways; to prune 
your reforming, but unimproving temper.”—Thus thwarted in 
all my plans of improvement, I gave up business, and took a 
sea-voyage.— While at sea I saw so many things that needed 
to be changed that my hopes of helping others once more 
sprang up.—I suggested to the mate to change a rope here 
and there; to take in sail now and then, and he, to my great 
joy, followed my hints.—Now thought I, my philanthropy 
may have full play.—But one morning just as I was about to 
have the studding-sails rigged, though it looked a little squally, 
the Captain came up the companion-way, and tripping up my 
heels threw me into the cabin and ordered the sails down just 
in time to save them from a squall that was close upon us, 
When he came below again he threatened to put me into irons 
if] tried any more reforms aboard of his ship—Almost broken 
hearted ] became a lawyer upon my, return to dry land; and 
then, in truth, I saw a wide field of reform before me, and 
ho sooner was I intrusted with a case than J began. I found 
the bar and the bench, however, just as bigoted as ship-mas- 
ters and other vulgar people: they fined me for contempt of 
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court, and abused me for abusing them; and one day when a 
clergyman was present to whom I appealed, he answered 
‘Physician, heal thyself."—I married, thinking that I could 
reform my wile at any rate, unopposed; but, alas! she, like 
all others, turns round upon me with “ my dear Theophilus 
you do the same yourself.—My sweet Theophilus, suppose 
you reform your own faults; give up talking scandal, drop 
wine and segars, pay visits more frequently, shave oftener and 
cleaner, answer your Jetters and brush your shoes.” 

So am I treated; such is the Bigotry of man and woman, 
The whole world is leagued to force upon me the conviction 
that to reform mankind, I must begin by reforming myself. 
This prejudice I must try to correct, for I am sure the world 
needs to be reformed upon that point. J. HP. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


FOR MARCH, 1839. 

[Amid the various discouragements of our Editorial career, it 
is truly refreshing to receive from time to time such hearty sym- 
pathy as is expressed in the following letter. We thank our friend 
for writing it, and hope we may see him if he ever comes this 


way.| 
Des Puiatn River, Coox County, Iti. Fes. 24, 1839. 


Dear Brother Clarke: isfaction and encouragement— 





Please to accept the cordial 
salutation of a lover of truth, a 
friend of spiritual freedom and 
Rational christianity. One a- 
mong the hundreds of those 
that hail the Messenger as the 
bearer of glad tidings — Diffu- 
sing the light of Truth—the 
blessings of spiritual Life, and 
the joys of rational Religion 
wherever it circulates. 

The intelligence of success 
in your arduous labours will 
doubtless afford you some sat- 


And | therefore not only feel it 
a duty but a privilege to give 
you a short account of the do- 
ings of the Messenger here. 
The first time I ever saw the 
Messenger was in June 1837, at 
the store of W. H. and A. F. 
Clarke, in Chicago. The name 
of Unitarian, and Deist, or In- 
fidel, were at that time very near 
synonymous with me, but ona 
moment’s examination I discov- 
ered something so liberal, free- 
minded and rational in the work, 





that notwithstanding its bad 
name, 1 subscribed for it for one 
year, and paid for one volume of 
the back numbers. ‘The systems 
of ‘Orthodoxy’ in which I was 
instructed in childhood, I rejec- 
ted soon after I began to think 
for myself, as contrary to reason 
and the bible , and repugnant to 
the best feelings of humanity. 
The doctrine of ultra universal- 
ism was too gross and inconsis- 
tent for belief, and I adopted as 
the most rational theory,the Doc- 
trine of Universal Restoration. 
I had frequently been denounced 
as a heretic, and for that reason 
had less dread of bad names. 
| resolved fearlessly, though 
carefully to examine the subject, 
and follow truth whether she led 
through good or bad report. I 
soon became convinced that the 
bad name properly belonged to 
me, most of the views coinci- 
ding exactly with my own, and 
many subjects which were be- 
fore dark and mysterious, were 
rendered perfectly clear and con- 
sistent. 

My Father, who lives near 
me seemed to feel some anxiety 
lest | should be led into worse 
error. He had been tried for 
heresy by an ‘ Orthodox’ council 
in Vermont, because he had re- 
nounced creeds and confessions 
of faith, and adopted some of 
the sentiments of A. Campbell of 
Virginia; he had broken .the 
shackles of sectarianism, and 
was willing to read and examine. 
I lent him the Messenger—he 
has examined—and truth has 
trlumphed—Though he has not 
yet in a. public manner avowed 
himself a Unitarian, yet in con- 
Versation with friends he fre- 
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quently and fearlessly advocates 
the doctrine. 

Since I embraced the senti- 
ment, | have been furnished by 
a Unitarian friend who has a 
large library with the discourses 
of Channing and Ware, and 
some of the writings of Bernard 
and Jason Whitman, of Lardner, 
Priestly, Dewey, and others and 
a few tracts, which I have distri- 
buted among those who are in- 
clined to read and examine. At 
a meeting establishéd by the 
Methodists in the neighborhood, 
| have in the absence of the 
preachers, read several of Chan- 
ning’s discourses, and they have 
generally been well received, and 
in some instances was much ad- 
mired. ‘The preachers seem much 
afraid of Unitarianism, and say 
many things against it contain- 
ing more bitterness than truth. 

| have lent and circulated the 
Messenger, some with the hope 
of adding something to your 
list, but | dont know that it has 
procured any. new subscribers 
yet. One or two individuals 
have said they would like to 
subscribe for it, and I have di- 
rected them to your brothers in 
Chicago. I should circulate it 
more, were it not that I wish to 
preseve the No’s. for binding. 
What few tracts | have are not 
idle. I ride around occasionally 
and exchange them so as to have 
all read by all, and I feel conh- 
dent that the good seed will not 
be lost. If no more, it will do 
something to remove prejudice 
and counteract the influence of 
bad report. The spirit of the 
time is far in advance of the 
spirit of orthodoxy. The lib- 
eral, purifying, elevating, views 
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of Rational Christianity are call- 
ed for, from every quarter. Am 
I mistaken? Is it the dream of 
enthusiasm? Or has a brighter 
day dawned upon the world. 
The effulgence of truth seems 
to glow with a sublime and im- 
mortal lustre. It is reflected 
from. the spirit of a Channing, 
a Whitman, a Brownson, a Dew- 
ey, an Emerson, a Cranch, and a 
long list of kindred minds, who 
seem to be looking for some- 
thing more spiritual, pure and 
elevated than has ever yet been 
claimed for: humanity. The 
rights of the soul—freedom of 
opinion—freedom of ‘Thought— 
and freedom of investigation, are 
asserted and the cry is onward. 
That the movement will not only 
be onward, but upward is the 
glad hope of many who are 
watching the course of events 
with the most intense anxiety. 

I fear 1 have already tres- 
passed too much on your time 
and patience, but I wish to com- 
municate one idea which [I do 
not recollect to have seen pub- 
lished, though it may be a famil- 
lar one to you. 

The advocates of Vicarious 
sacrifice contend that the doc- 
trine is necessary for the vindi- 
cation of the Divine Character. 
God (say they,) has made and 
proclaimed a law, and guarded 
it by sufficient penalties, and 
there is no way to maintain the 
honor of that law, but by the in- 
fliction of the penalty, either on 
the transgressor or a substitute. 
The idea which I would present 
is, that the repentance and refor- 
mation of the transgressor is 
per se a sufficient vindication 
of the Divine Character. Man 
by transgression has said that 
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the law was not good, but by 
repentance and reformation he 
acknowledges his error. Can 
the infliction of the penalty in 
such case add any thing to the 
honor of the law-giver? ‘The 
same individual who said the law 
was not good, when he becomes 
enlightened, declares that it js 
good. Can he do any thing 
more ?- Or will the infliction of 
the penalty add thing to the 
force of the acknowledgment, or 
brighten the evidence of the 
goodness and justice of the law- 
giver before the rational intelli- 
gence of the universe ? 

If you can make use of any 
part of my letter for the advance- 
ment of the cause of liberal chris- 
tianity, you are perfectly wel- 
come to do it. Though a private, 
inexperienced, and you will per- 
ceive uneducated individual, my 
name and influence, however 
humble, belong to the cause of 
truth and righteousness — and 
shall gladly be devoted to the 
best interests of men. The Mes- 
senger has made me acquainted 
with some of the master-sptrits 
of the age—and though there is 
so great a disparity of intellect, 
the contact of mind has awaken- 
ed sympathies which lead onward 
to the same noble purpose of ac- 
tion. I feel an interest for the 
cause for which they act—and 
would rejoice to do something 
for its advancement. May the 
blessing of Him who guides the 
destinies of the moral universe, 
rest on their labors; and may you 
have the happiness to see the 
cause of truth triumph in every 
quarter, and your labors blessed 
abundantly. Your's in christian 
love and fellowship. A. H. ¢. 





